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The Close of the Century. 


It matters not the least whether the century closed 
last year or ends this. That is merely a question of 
the manner of reckoning. But the character of the 
close is of the highest concern. Judging from what 
one sees and hears, there is among all classes of 
thoughtful people everywhere a sense of deep disap- 
‘pointment at the heavy shadows which have suddenly 
obscured the glory with which the century seemed 
about to go out. Lord Salisbury’s tone of depression 
at the London Lord Mayor’s banquet voiced the 
general feeling, though the point of view is different. 

Three years, even two years ago, nobody would 
have believed that in so brief a time the United 
States would have an army of seventy thousand men 
fighting on the other side of the globe, that the 
British empire would be in the last dismal act of 
crushing, with an army of over two hundred thousand 
men, two small nationalities out of existence, and 
that all the great powers would be involved ina dire, 
perplexing struggle with China. All this has come 
suddenly, as a thief in the night. It is an immense 
disappointment. All was talk of liberty, of peace, of 
arbitration, of disarmament, of the abolition of war, 
of lightened burdens, of international fellowship and 
coéperation. Hope rose very high when the Czar 
spoke his great word and the Hague Conference met. 
Men looked forward to the opening of the new cen- 
tury with the largest expectations. 

But suddenly all has changed. The talk is now 
of war, of the slaughter of enemies, of vengeance, of 
the “glory” of combat, of massacres and counter 
massacres, of pillage and rapine, of civilizing by the 
sword and shell, of the Christian virtue of violence 
and bloodshed. Desire for army and navy extension 
has suddenly gone into a raging fever. Money is 


poured out in oceans for the preparation of the arts 
of death. Gain,— territorial and commercial,— forced 
at the point of the sword, is declared to be godliness. 
The rules of so-called civilized warfare have snapped 


like sand ropes under the strain of reviving barbarism, 
and the armies of the most advanced nations out- 
pagan the pagans themselves in cold-blooded butch- 
ery, in heartless pillage and burning, in the doing to 
death of non-combatants, in a beastliness of lust 
before which women by dozens hang themselves to 
escape dishonor. Crime, lynching, violence, robbery, 
debauch, in the wake of the armies and elsewhere, 
prevail, as the most of us have never heard of them. 
An epidemic of brutality seems to be upon the civil- 
ized world. Might is exalted as the supreme factor 
in civilization. It is a crushing disappointment. 

It would be some relief if one could feel that it is 
fate, stern and irresistible, or even diabolical posses- 
sion, which has produced the change. But even this 
consolation is denied us. It is men —our fellowmen 
— who have kindled the conflagration, men who have 
mixed the poison, turned out the winds, unchained 
the brute,— whatever figure one may please to use. 
In many cases, one can lay one’s hand on the heads 
of the very men who have brought about the woeful 
transformation,— men at the top, political leaders, 
social oracles, men of wealth, scholarly men, eminent 
preachers, editors in big chairs. And the world has 
cried “ Hurrah!” and gone after them. The brutal 
instincts, surviving in the masses, have been aroused 
to uncontrollable passion by these glossed appeals 
from above. This is the plain account of what has 
happened. It is only a new form of Napoleonism — 
coéperative Napoleonism — which is blackening the 
end of the century as the old Napoleonism blackened 
its beginning. 

But the situation will have its compensations. It 
has been learned anew that policies of injustice and 
iniquity produce their fatal results however long 
delayed, that the effort to turn darkness into light is 
a frightfully dangerous business. Once more has it 
been proved, this time on a gigantic scale and in the 
sight of all the world, that war is barbarous and un- 
christian and can never be made anything else, that 
the so-called civilizing of war is a monstrous ab- 
surdity. The action of the allied armies of “ Christ- 
endom ” in China, of the United States forces in the 
Philippines, and of the British in South Africa ought 
to put this question forever beyond debate. It has 
been shown again that war, instead of being an in- 
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strument of civilization, is the certain means of 
national pollution and decadence. All this will have 
its effect. The human in man still lives as well as 
the brute. The human will grow sick of the brutal 
and cast it out. People cannot forever be fooled or 
fool themselves. The lesson of these years is becom- 
ing increasingly clear, and when fully learned it will 
be a long time before another such is allowed. The 
tide of opposition to brute force in human affairs will 
go higher than ever before. 

This century, in spite of its great convulsions and 
wars, has been called “the wonderful century,” in 
respect of the discoveries and inventions made during 
its progress. It has in this regard equaled all the 
preceding centuries combined. But it has been no 
less wonderful in the progress of civil and religious 
liberty, in the transformation of political institutions, 
in the enlargement and organization of religious work, 
in the growth and expansion of commerce, in the 
development of education. It has created and prob- 
ably more than half solved the temperance problem. 
It has almost emancipated woman and put her far 
along in the way of securing every right belonging 
to her. It has given a new and higher meaning to 
common law. It has begun the reform and codifica- 
tion of international law. It has abolished the “ un- 
known regions,” leaving nothing more to discover. 
It has created a “universal fraternity of things,” 
binding the world together all round, and begun the 
formation of a world-society. It has asked the 
deepest and broadest industrial and social questions, 
and already heroically begun their solution. It has 
organized and sustained a movement for universal 
peace, learned the art of settling disputes rationally, 
and laid the foundations of a great seat of justice for 
all humanity. 

In whatever direction one looks, despite the dark- 
ness and horror here and there, one sees the century 
teeming with light and promise. Shall all this cease 
now and go for nothing? To believe so is to assert 
that humanity has gone irrecoverably insane, that 
God has departed, and that the devil has assumed 
trusteeship of the world. The very clouds now sur- 
rounding these mountain tops of attainment serve 
only to render their greatness and durability the more 
manifest. War, with its havoc of death and corrup- 
tion, is a passing phenomenon. It is making what 
will probably prove to be its last “ rush.” All efforts 
to reinstate it will fail; all fair arguments to prove it 
Christian will go down under the logic of the on-com- 
ing Kingdom of God,— the kingdom of righteousness, 
justice, love, goodwill and peace. The Christmas 
time, which we shall be so soon celebrating, is the 
divine pledge, every year renewed, that the mission 
of the Master, undertaken in the spirit of uttermost 
love and self-sacrifice, shall not fail, that the king- 
doms of this world shall become His, that “eternal 
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peace” shall reign over all the earth, through the in- 
dividual and coéperative services of men of goodwill. 


Attitude of the Country on Imperialism. 


It is difficult to determine from the result of the 
election the attitude of the people of the United 
States on the subject of imperialism. It would be 
very rash to conclude from the return of the Admin- 
istration to power for another term, that the people 
believe in and have purposely adopted the new policy. 
Large numbers of citizens who are entirely opposed 
to subjugating the Filipinos, or any other people, and 
who have no sympathy with the principle, « You 
must stand by the flag, no matter what it is doing,” 
voted for McKinley because they believed worse 
dangers would befall the country from the election 
of Mr. Bryan. This is true of the Eastern states, 
where, nevertheless, numbers of voters did refuse to 
support the Republican ticket. If all who disbelieve 
in the new policy had so refused, Mr. McKinley 
would have lost every Eastern state. In the Central 
West similar sentiments ruled to considerable extent, 
though the Administration vote there indicates the 
greater prevalence of imperialistic sentiment. In the 
extreme West it is well known that a majority of 
the people have been carried away by the “ expansion,” 
“world power,” commercial cries. 

Taking the country as a whole, it is impossible to 
believe that a people brought up as this great people 
has been, has deliberately, or even thoughtlessly, 
adopted the new policy, with all that it means in the 
way of injustice, foreign entanglements, war, army 
and navy increase, burdens of taxation, degradation 
of the national ideals and character, and serious 
temporary blight to the cause of liberty and right 
everywhere. We are compelled to interpret the 
result of the election in some other way. 

On the other hand, the immediate practical effect 
of the election is unmistakable. It fixes the imperial- 
ist policy upon the nation for many years to come, 
with all its inevitable attendants. The war in the 
Philippines, which the inhabitants will not stop in 
order to fulfill the gratuitous prophecies of the im- 
perialist orators, will be pushed with increased severity 
(the order has already gone forth), in order to com- 
plete the subjugation of the people and crush out 
their last hope of independence. The slaughter of 
the inhabitants, the burning of their villages, the 
sacrifice of American soldiers, the awful ravages of 
immorality, will go on, nobody can guess how long. 

The Administration and its confidants will inter- 
pret the election as a full approval by the country of 
all that it has done, from the peace treaty on, and 
will fortify and strengthen the imperialist position in 
every possible way. It will laugh at and ignore 


those anti-imperialists who have supported it in the 
hope that it can be induced to reverse its policy. 
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The new Congress will be imbued with the same 
spirit to such a degree that scant consideration will 
be shown to any of its members, either in the House 
or in the Senate, who may attempt to plead the cause 
of Filipino right to independence, or turn the country 
back to its historic principles and high professions of 
devotion to human rights and human liberties. 

In the direction of military and naval development 
the result is just as certain. That increasingly 
powerful circle of men who have turned every stone 
for years in behalf of their navy and army projects 
will be bolder and more exacting than ever. Some- 
thing very like European militarism, if yet some way 
off, is now, like an irresistible charmer, looking us 
straight in the face. The naval promoters will push 
forward the plans for the thirty or more new war- 
vessels which the Construction Board had in hand 
awaiting the result of the election. The support of 
the Administration will be given to these plans, and 
Congress will be skilfully lobbied in their behalf, 
and will accept them in large part. Rear Admiral 
Crowninshield’s startling plea, in his recent report 
from the Navigation Bureau, that the personnel of 
the navy must be quadrupled in order to put the 
country into condition “ to fight a first-class European 
power,” will stir the blood of “ patriotic ” officials and 
congressmen into feverish anxiety lest some powerful 
foe fall upon us unawares. 

The outcome of all this is perfectly evident. The 
country has allowed to be forced upon it the new 
policy of aggressive, forceful expansion ; therefore a 
big navy and an “adequate” army are absolutely 
essential to carry it out! General MacArthur's 
annual report, received since the election, dispels all 
illusion as to the collapse of Filipino opposition, so 
overweeningly prophesied by men who sought to 
shift to the shoulders of others blame for the out- 
break and continuance of hostilities. “At present 
and for many years to come,” he says, “ the necessity 
of a large American military and naval force is too 
apparent to admit of discussion.” The standing 
army, therefore, as well as the navy, will be perma- 
nently enlarged, to what extent ultimately nobody 
can foresee ; for it will be done gradually, and with 
as much covertness as possible, in order to delude the 
people and prevent their righteous antagonism. 

This, then, whatever the result of the election may 
signify as to the sentimental attitude of the people, is 
the practical situation that confronts the country. 
There is nothing whatever in it to inspire hope in 
those who have boasted to the world that the United 
States has been the political leader of the nations in 
the development of the principles of brotherhood and 
peace, and who wish her to continue in this leadership. 
But it is no time for despair and renunciation of 
effort. The gloomier the prospect and the greater 


the peril, the more faithful must we all be in declar- 
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ing the truth, setting forth the danger and pointing 
out the way of escape. 

The lengths to which the country will go in the 
paths of aggression and injustice, in loading itself 
with the burdens and dangers of militarism, debasing 
its character and crippling the unsurpassed power for 
good in the world which its institutions, if faithfully 
maintained, rightly give it, will depend largely on the 
loyalty to duty of those who see clearly the perils 
of the situation. Nothing could be more disastrous, 
in view of the circumstances, than a blind and easy 
confidence in destiny, a hopeless surrender to the 
drift of things, an easy-going belief that after all 
“the powers that be” will bring everything out right 
in the end. Unfortunately, that is just the kind of 
spirit that many will exhibit. 

The country will some day come to its senses on 
this subject, as it did on the matter of slavery and its 
conduct towards the Indians. But, alas, that it 
should have to go through the slough of another great 
iniquity! If it can be saved from this, it will only 
be through the individual and collective efforts of 
those who are already aware of the whirling speed at 
which we are going down. There is work to do in 
every corner of the land, something more serious than 
election-campaign gossip, splutter and catchy argu- 
ment. Let it be done now, and with the purpose 
that there shall be no relaxation of energy if a whole 
generation shall be necessary for the accomplishment 
of the difficult task. 


Dean Farrar’s Imperialism, War and 
Christianity. 


In the September North American Review was an 
article by Rev. F. W. Farrar, Dean of Canterbury, 
on “ Imperialism and Christianity,” which was worthy 
of the pen of the most materialistic defender of war. 
Von Moltke himself could not have done better. 
Its immediate purpose was to try to relieve many 
English Christians of the burden “ pressing heavily ” 
on their consciences in regard to the South African 
war; its wider purpose, to destroy the growing sensi- 
tiveness of Christian consciences in general as to the 
lawfulness of war, and to teach the followers of 
Christ that war is a part of the “divine crusade” of 
their Master against the “ machinations of the devil,” 
and therefore to be entered into with a high heart, 
free from the slightest misgiving. 

The grounds on which the venerable clergyman’s 
argument rests are even more surprising than the 
extraordinary position which he takes. He defines 
“imperialism,” as now used in English, as “that view 
of national duty and policy which maintains that we 
are bound to uphold, even at the cost of war, and in 
spite of all hazards, the empire over those vast regions 
which the providence of God has placed under our 
dominion and immediate influence.” The most 
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ordinary reader knows that this definition leaves out 
the central meaning of the word, as used in English, 
namely, the extension of empire for self-interest, 
aggression and self-imposed rule over other peoples, 
—a meaning given by the opponents of imperialism, 
who brought the word into use. 

But Dr. Farrar does not deal with the question of 
imperialism at all. He merely makes it the starting 
point for an argument by which he attempts to prove 
that war is not only not inconsistent with the purposes 
and methods of Christ, but that it is, on the other 
hand, an essential part of Christianity. 

In enumerating the charges brought against war 
by its foes, he mentions, in his own glowing style, 
the “ frightful pictures” of the battlefield, which are 
appalling enough, truly; but he does not so much as 
hint at the spiritual features of fighting — the hatred, 
the desire to crush fellow beings, the fury, the lying 
and deceit, the brutalizing of spirit, which are essen- 
tially involved in every war. It is these spiritual 
characteristics, and not the physical horrors in them- 
selves, that render war essentially immoral. If “ war, 
in any just and holy cause, is not only defensible, but 
a positive duty,” then it is a positive duty not only 
to produce the “ frightful pictures ” of the battlefield, 
but the brutalizing and degradation of spirit as well 
in multitudes of men. 

“In any just and holy cause!” This goes far 
beyond the old argument of the justifiableness of war 
in self-defense. It is to the last degree the “holy 
war” argument of the middle ages, which led to the 
extremest brutalities recorded in history, and which 
leads to them now, and will forever whenever it is 
followed out in practice. 

Dr. Farrar’s claim that “the suppression of all 
appeals to the decision of war would involve the 
certain and absolute triumph of robbery, oppression, 
greed and injustice,” is the purest assumption. How 
does he know? It has never been tried. To sup- 
pose such a thing as the entire suppression of all 
appeals to the decision of war possible “while the 
world continues to be what it is,” is the height of 
logical absurdity. But if the world should decide to 
suppress all such appeals, it would no longer be what 
it is. In that event, is Dr. Farrar sure as a prophet 
that robbery and injustice would absolutely triumph ? 
To suppose so is to show absolute scepticism as to 
the power of moral forces and to assume that might 
— brute force — is the supreme factor in civilization. 

His assertion that “the occasional necessity of the 
resort to war, in order to settle serious national dif- 
ferences, is recognized throughout the whole of Holy 
Scripture,” needs better proof than he gives. That 
“whole books of the Old Testament ring with the 
clash of conflict” nobody denies. But he has for- 


gotten the “I say unto you” of the New Testament, 
which the Master himself with much detail set over 
against the ignorance, carnality and hard-heartedness 
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of the Old Testament times. His statement, in proof 
of New Testament support of war, that John the 
Baptist did not give the soldiers who came to him 
“the most distant hint that their employment was 
unlawful,” is curiously irrelevant. Jesus Christ had 
not then begun to teach. John the Baptist’s teaching 
was not under the New Testament dispensation at 
all, but was the last stage of the old, which was to 
“decrease.” The least in the new kingdom of love 
was to be greater than John, both in knowledge and 
in practical life. 

“Our Lord never forbade war.” True. Nor did 
he forbid slavery, or gambling, or arson, or wife-beat- 
ing, or infanticide. But he forbade the spirit out of 
which all these spring; and in more intense terms 
and stronger metaphors did he forbid the spirit out 
of which war springs. If war is to be supported by 
our Lord’s silence, nearly every form of iniquity and 
injustice can be justified in the same way. “He 
sometimes took his metaphors from war,” says the 
Dean. So he did from unjust judges and lying and 
tricky stewards, whose practices, in that day or this, 
Dr. Farrar would be the last to defend. 

In order to support his contention, Dr, Farrar 
makes his own definition of war. “War is but the 
collective form of the age-long, unceasing conflict of 
the human race against the usurpations of tryannous 
evil.” A very meager knowledge of history declares 
war to be, on the contrary, “the bankruptcy of 
reason,” as Mr. Novicow has recently called it; the 
result of the conflict of the greed, ambition, lust of 
power and domination which men and peoples have 
exhibited towards one another in utter disregard of 
reason and right. Resistance “against the usurpa- 
tions of tryannous evil” has played an inconspicuous 
part in even what have been called “ just and _neces- 
sary wars.” Qn the other hand, the catalogue is a 
long one of the cases where just such wars have 
furnished the most monstrous “ usurpations of tryan- 
nous evil.” 

Dr. Farrar “almost hesitates” to say with Words- 
worth that “carnage is God’s daughter,” that * his 
most perfect instrument is the mutual slaughter of 
men;”’ but with another poet he ridicules the turning 
of the other cheek, and “ventures to approve” the 
declaration that “the cannons are God’s preachers, 
when the time is ripe for war,” and that those who 
preach non-resistance of evil with brute force are 
“idle teachers,” “ miserable creatures.” He can see 
nothing but weakness and meanness of spirit in men 
who for principle’s sake refuse to take part in the 
gruesome business of man-killing ! 

He ventures also to reassert the threadbare and 
long-exploded theory that “war often tends in a 
marked manner to the ennoblement of individual 
character.” It is true that war, debasing to character 
as its tendency always is, does not destruy some quali- 
ties which are usually ranked high in human nature, 
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and often gives them opportunity for manifesting 
themselves in unusual ways; but it never creates 
them. Courage is after all a very common virtue. 
There are ten thousand ways in which it is as con- 
spicuously exhibited in common life as in war, and 
men and women, girls and boys, in multitudes, do 
not have to be trained by every device into automatic 
fighting machines to induce them to feel the “ absolute 
supremacy of duty ” in these testing places of ordinary 
life. It would not be difficult to show by actual 
statistics that there are as many exhibitions of deser- 
tion, cowardice, pretense of sickness to escape danger, 
abject weakness from fear, among soldiers as any- 
where else. Cases are on record where, in a danger- 
ous charge, two-thirds of the men have fallen out of 
the line from mere paralysis of fear, where very few 
were actually killed or disabled. What Dr. Farrar 
calls “death-defying courage,” “unflinching battle- 
brunt of heroism,” is often nothing more than pure 
recklessness, and is not unfrequently exhibited by 
men who have lost all the finer moral virtues and 
become as nearly brutalized as men ever become. 
Physical courage is peculiarly an animal virtue. 

There is self-sacrifice, “ tenderness of self-sacrifice,” 
in war, but it is never the highest and purest self- 
sacrifice. We do not underestimate it when we say 
that it is never Christian self-sacrifice of the kind 
which Jesus Christ exhibited. The self-sacrifice of 
war is for “your own side,” your own captain or 
fellow-soldier; never for the enemy, at least not until 
he is wounded or a prisoner, and helpless. It is 
made with gun in hand and the purpose in heart to 
kill as many of the other side as possible. Gild it 
with whatever glittering phraseology, the self-sacrifice 
shown in war has little in common with that exhibited 
by the Cross, under a representation of which Dr. 
Farrar fervidly preaches the gospel every Sunday. 

That war “has tended again and again to save 
whole nations from the eating canker of those vices 
which too often grow up in the long continuance of 
peace,” is a wearisomely threadbare assertion. No 
one making it ever attempts to prove it by citing 
specific cases. The real truth is that these famous 
vices of peace are largely the direct result of previous 
wars, or of “armed peace,” and the wars which are 
‘said to save nations from them are simply the last 
inevitable expression of the vices. What saves the 
nations, so far as they are saved, if at all, is the 
abandonment of the vices, and not the wars, which 
are only their last stage and natural fruit. One 
iniquity never cures another. 

Dr. Farrar’s last test is that of “saintly men among 
professional soldiers.” Would he apply the same 
principle to slavery, and say that it is “a divine 
institution,” a “ fraction” of God’s method of saving 
the world from wickedness, because saintly men, even 
in this century, have held slaves? It is gratifying 
to know that a few professional soldiers have been 


able to retain so much of Christianity in their lives. 
But how few they are! How the defenders of war 
search for one, and when they have found him, how 
much they make of him! Hedley Vicars, Sir Henry 
Havelock, General Gordon,— how far can one go 
with the list? For every general or private who has 
preserved in some measure his Christianity, a thousand, 
ten thousand —- how many shall one say ?— have lost it, 
totally and irretrievably. That these men who 
courageously kept up their devotions and abstained 
from drink and licentiousness were among the brav- 
est and most reliable of soldiers, goes without the 
saying. But that they were among the most *con- 
sistent Christians that ever lived,” depends entirely 
upon what Christianity is conceived to be. Accord- 
ing to the Christianity of the example of Jesus and 
of the Sermon on the Mount, in its plain and natural 
sense, they were, with all their nobleness and courage, 
very far from being consistent Christians. 

More and more does the conscience of the Christian 
world feel the burden of having to apologize for the 
part which these professing Christian men have taken 
in war, and more still for the defense of it made by 
so many preachers. Unless the growing light turns 
again into darkness, the venerable Dean’s efforts to 
persuade Christian men of “sensitive consciences ” 
that “war is at times a necessary duty,” “in no way 
at conflict with the obligations by which every true 
Christian is eternally bound,” are destined soon to be 
ranked with those casuistic, opportunist defenses by 
good men of iniquitous systems of which the history 
of the great moral contests of progress is so full. 


Editorial Notes. 
The more complete the knowledge we 
oe obtain of the debauchery in London on 
the evening of the return of the City 
Volunteers from South Africa, the more horrible it 
seems. The debauch went not only to the lengths of 
low and vulgar rowdyism and immorality, but seemingly 
of positive insanity as well. Eleven hundred people 
were killed and wounded in the mad rush and jam. 
Mr. Arnold White, in a letter to the Philadelphia Ledger, 
says of the scene: “The sight was appalling, bestial and 
horrible. Hooliganism, as the rowdy element is called, 
from the name of a leader of one of the gangs who defy 
the police and assault the public, abounded. Drunken- 
ness, vice and brutality met the eye everywhere in the 
streets on Monday night. . . . Bands of lawless rascals 
perambulated the streets, kissing every woman and girl 
they could catch, and passing from one to another any 
particularly good-looking female. Thoughtful English- 
men hang their heads with shame at the decay of faith 
in the nation, for to the decay of faith, the worship of 
materialism and the consequent outbreak of immorality 
and idleness,— almost convertible terms,— the decadence 
of our nation is due.” 
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How many of these “thoughtful Englishmen” would 
attribute this loathsome outbreak of bestiality to its real 
source, war — the iniquitous war in South Africa? They 
attribute it to the low, bombastic, bloodthirsty music- 
hall songs. So it doubtless is in part. But these music- 
hall materialistic, jingoistic demonstrations are themselves 
the product in no small measure of the spirit of aggres- 
sive selfishness which has characterized England’s foreign 
policy for so many years. Actual war—such a war as 
that in South Africa— with its cries of vengeance, its 
fierce destruction of life and property, its horrible tales 
of blood, its high-handedness against a small people, 
awakens the lowest and most brutal in men, as no music- 
hall songs can ever do, This night of horror and shame 
was the direct result of the war. It could have occurred 
in connection with nothing else but a body of soldiers 
returning from the conquest of a hated enemy; an 
enemy for whose blood, for whose crushing into the 
dust, for the annihilation of whose national existence the 
British nation— cabinet ministers, parliament, press, 
churches (in part), the populace everywhere — had 
madly cried. 

One of the saddest things about such an event is that 
the cause of it is sought everywhere but at the right 
source. The war-supporting religious papers either do 
this or ignore the subject entirely, as has conspicuously 
been the case in this instance both in Great Britain and 
this country. They believe in war, and are determined 
to uphold it at any price. Hence they talk about deca- 
dence of faith! Infinitely more truly might they say 
suicide, massacre of faith. No nation that founds its 
empire on greed and the destruction of every weak 
nationality in its way, and that maintains the horrible 
system of war as the right hand of its ambitious purposes, 
can long escape decadence of faith. This is the truth 
which the leaders of the great religious movement about 
to take place in England ought to publish on the house- 
tops from Land’s End to Tweedmouth. Faith comes 
back in the confession and abandonment of sin. 


In none of the eulogies pronounced by 
the newspapers on John Sherman since his 
death has any mention been made, to our knowledge, of 
the services which he rendered to the cause of inter- 
national arbitration, services which will one day be con- 
sidered as high as any other ever performed by him 
during the long and stirring period of his political career. 
These services were rendered in an undemonstrative but 
none the less earnest and devoted way. A number of 
years ago, while he was in the Senate, Mr. Sherman was 
asked for the use of his name as a vice-president of the 
American Peace Society. He replied that his interest 


John Sherman. 


in the subject of arbitration and international peace was 
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so deep that he was glad to have his name used in any 
way to promote the cause. He was always ready to 
listen to the proposals of the friends of arbitration, and 
to carry their wishes to the Senate. He prepared and 
presented their bills without any of that perfunctoriness 
so often characteristic of members of Congress. He was 
the author of the concurrent resolution which passed the 
Senate and the House in the spring of 1890, “ request- 
ing the President to invite from time to time, as fit occa- 
sion may arise, negotiations with any government with 
which the United States may have diplomatic relations, 
to the end that any differences or disputes arising be- 
tween the governments which cannot be adjusted by 
diplomatic agency may be referred to arbitration.” This 
resolution marks one of the most important stages in the 
progress of the movement which led to the Olney- 
Pauncefote treaty (unratified), and finally to the per- 
manent arbitration court now being’ organized. Mr. 
Sherman in 1892 introduced another resolution into the 
Senate bearing directly upon the subject of a permanent 
tribunal. He was greatly interested in the Olney-Paunce- 
fote treaty, and regretted deeply that the Senate refused 
to ratify it. When he became Secretary of State, he 
gathered from the archives of the State Department a 
record of the important arbitrations to which the United 
States had been a party and published them in pamphlet 
for handy use. To those who knew Mr. Sherman’s mind 
and heart upon this subject, it is not surprising that he 
resisted with all his strength the headlong and ruinous 
course of imperialism on which his party has entered. 
This opposition was the natural fruit of the great prin- 
ciples which governed his life work and made him 
always seek the public good. 


General Miles’ annual report of the war 
establishment runs in line with those of 
General MacArthur and Captain Crownin- 
shield. He says: “The events of the past two years 
and a half have resulted in a condition that the nation 
must prepare to meet. The need for an efficient and 
well-organized land force for an indefinite period in the 
future is most obvious, and the organization of such a 
force cannot be wisely avoided. There are weighty 
reasons why such a service as is now demanded of the 
army cannot be performed by a temporary organization.” 
He renews his former recommendation that the standing 
army should consist of one soldier for each one thousand 
inhabitants, that is at the present time seventy-six thou- 
sand men, and submits a draft of a bill containing his 
views. The report contains a curious illustration of one 
of the methods by which military extension is promoted 
by its friends; that is, the least objectionable (to the 
people) thing is secured first, and this made to force 
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others which are more offensive. The government has 
spent fifty-five millions of dollars on its coast fortifica- 
tions, and now finds, says the General, that it has not one- 
fourth enough men to man and care for them! The 
men, therefore, must be supplied or the fortifications 
will goto waste! We suppose that after the expenditure 
of the forty-five millions of dollars more, which General 
Miles says will be necessary to complete the projected 
coast defenses, the argument will go round again and more 
men be demanded. Of the forty-five millions he wants 
twelve millions for the next fiscal year. It makes one’s 
head giddy to think of these vast sums for war purposes, 
which the military and naval promoters talk of with such 
lightness of heart. If we make any criticism, the cry of 
“ Bugaboo!” is raised against us, and men of the coming 
vice-presidential stamp tell us there is not the least 
danger of militarism, the people would never stand it! 
The common people, simple as they are, know just as 
well as the élite of the military ring and their supporters 
whither “the events of the past two years and a half ” are 
tending, and they suspect that they know the sources at 
which some of these events were concocted. 


Salisbury’s 


ree ister at the banquet of the Lord Mayor of 


London is always given serious considera- 
tion. It has been unusually so this year. The speech 
has been described by most of the commentators as very 
pessimistic. It showed clearly that the Premier feels 
deeply the condition of loss of prestige into which 
England has fallen, and her feeling of need of some 
strong support. The thing, he said, which had gratified 
him most the past year was that the most friendly feel- 
ing had been displayed between Great Britain'and the 
United States. If Lord Salisbury understood that what 
he takes for cordial feeling is not that rational and moral 
friendliness which ought at all times to be cultivated and 
eherished between the two countries, but a certain senti- 
mental chumminess growing out of the present iniquities 
of both countries, and therefore liable to break at the 
first strain of self-interest, his pessimism would go still 
deeper. He appealed again, as on former occasions, to 
the people of England to maintain their home defenses 
in such a state of perfection that “they should not be 
exposed to any sudden interruption of the peace upon 
which their prosperity depended”; but he failed to hint 
to them that whatever danger threatens England in this 
direction is due— increasingly due —to the aggressive 
and irritating foreign policy for which he himself is more 
responsible than any one else. The Premier again salved 
his conscience with the superficially true but essentially 
false statement that President Kriiger had forced war 
upon Great Britain. He had no very clear light to throw 


on the Chinese problem, though what he said was in the 
line of political prudence, if not of the highest political 
morality. Too much emphasis could not be laid on the 
maintenance of the integrity of China and the “open 
door.” If these were maintained, the issue of the 
problem would be much less difficult. The idea of in- 
vading China and undertaking to govern the empire, 
instead of leaving it to be governed by the Chinese, he 
considered extremely dangerous. And in this he thought 
the powers were in essential agreement. His pessimism 
was at its worst in regard to the outcome of the Hague 
Conference. He thought that “the trend of recent events 
had almost put an end to the hopes of the Russian 
emperor and those who took part in the Peace Confer- 
ence.” We do not agree that the hopes raised by the 
Hague Conference have been at most anything more 
than somewhat deferred. But there is a pretty general 
feeling outside of England, and to a considerable extent 
within England, that whatever blight has come to them 
has come in no small measure through England’s own 
conduct. This is a lesson over which it would be well 
for the Prime Minister to bow his head solemnly for a 
little while. 


The English 
Elections. Reviews for November says: 


“To most Englishmen the South African struggle has 
presented itself as a life-and-death matter for the British 
Empire ; and the ministry — perhaps less worthy of the 
nation’s enthusiasm on its own pure merits than any 
ministry that England has had for a very long time — 
has been endorsed, not because it has been genuinely 
admired, but because there has seemed, to the majority 
of Englishmen, to be a supreme necessity for presenting 
to the outside world an appearance of standing by one’s 
own country and one’s own government.” 

We fear it is worse than this. The result of the elec- 
tions seems to us another proof that the British people 
have fallen, or allowed themselves to be dragged, far 
down from the ideals of other days. The support of the 
ministry, which for the most part was spontaneous and 
not merely from fear for the life of the empire, shows 
how deeply imperial jingoism, with its attendant mili- 
tarism, has struck its poisonous roots into the life of the 
nation. The result would have been little different if 
the election had occurred next spring or a year later. It 
is of a piece with the calculating injustice, the insane 
recklessness with which the war was entered into, with 
the un-British treatment of those who opposed the 
Chamberlain policy, the disgraceful orgies with which 
the relief of Mafeking and Ladysmith was celebrated, 
and the still more shocking conduct of London on the 
recent return of the City Imperial Volunteers, when 
more people were killed and wounded by the drunken 
crush than the volunteers lost in their whole South 
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African campaign. What is to become of a nation 
which, for the time being, has lost not only its conscience, 
but also its head; which turns its most conscientious 
men out of Parliament and sets up international free- 
booting as its ideal? ‘That it will rally in time and re- 
turn to its British senses, we doubt not. But, in the 
meantime, what immense damage will have been done to 
civilization! For the immediate future the result of the 
election will be to make the nation more “strenuous,” 
more blindly headlong in its downward course. What 
has been done in South Africa will be done in some 
other part of the world, on the first favorable occasion. 


Military and naval extension will be pushed @ owtrance, - 


By and by the reaction will come, but not yet. The 
nation’s nerves are too intoxicated with the pleasure of 
being pulled about by the nose by Mr. Chamberlain, 
under whose heartless, imperious dictation one of the 
saddest chapters in English history is being written. 


In his “Political Economy of Art,” 
John Ruskin thus hews to pieces the cheap 
notion of patriotism which our lauded 
civilization has intensified rather than destroyed : 


Ruskin on 
Patriotism. 


“T do not know anything more ludicrous among the 
self-deceptions of well-meaning people than their notion 
of patriotism as requiring them to limit their efforts to 
the good of their own country; the notion that charity 
is a geographical virtue, and that what is holy and 
righteous to do for people on one bank of a river it is 
quite improper and unnatural to do for people on the 
other. It will be a wonderful thing, some day or other, 
for the Christian world to remember that it went on 
thinking for two thousand years that neighbors were 
neighbors at Jerusalem, but not at Jericho; a wonderful 
thing for us English to reflect, in after years, how long 
it was before we could shake hands with anybody across 
that shallow salt-wash, which the very chalk-dust of its 
two shores whitens from Folkstone to Ambleteuse.” 


It is generally supposed that the French 
ean veg people are universally fond of war, and 
ready to rush into it at any time on the 
slightest pretext. Whatever may have been true formerly, 
or true possibly of the boulevards now, the people in the 
country districts at the present time have come not only 
to have no passion for war, but in certain districts to 
have a positive hatred of it, because they see unmis- 
takably the disastrous effects of war preparations on the 
interests of the rural sections. Here is the testimony of 
an Englishman, Mr. C. D. Terrell, who has been for a 
number of years engaged in religious work in the 
southern part of France: 
“Tt has much to find how 


interested me very 


strong is the feeling against war amongst the French 
farmers and laborers especially. Certainly the conserip- 
tion makes the people themselves realize something of 
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what preparation for war costs them, in having to part 
with their sons just when they are becoming most valu- 
able to them. They say they cannot see why they should 
have to be called on to fight out their rulers’ quarrels, 
killing or being killed by those whom personally they 
may love and esteem. When I tell them that I am here 
in France not only to preach the gospel, but also to do 
all in my power to promote goodwill and love between 
their nation and our own, they express their approval 
most warmly, and this generally gives an open door for 
urging the claims of Christ, the Prince of Peace, as 
Saviour of mankind,” 


In the Christian Herald of November 
7, Mr. Ernest H. Crosby, in an illustrated 
article, gives a most interesting account of 
the seven thousand Doukhobors in Canada, of whose 
emigration from Russia on account of their peace prin- 
ciples all our readers know. They were located at the 
time of their coming, two and a half years ago, in an un- 
settled prairie about six hundred miles beyond Winnipeg. 
They have already made great progress in providing for 
themselves, have won the warm esteem of the other 
settlers, and their dwellings surpass in comfort and 
cleanliness all’others except those of the immigrants from 
older Canada and Great Britain. The children have 
made much progress in learning English, and go to school 
scrupulously clean. Miss Baker, a teacher among them, 
says that she has visited in hundreds of their homes, 
and that they live up to high moral standards and hold 
tenaciously to the simple tenets of Christian faith. They 
hold daybreak services on Sunday morning, and sing 
much at home of evenings and while going to and re- 
turning from their work. They exhibit the most genuine 
love and goodwill both among themselves and towards 
others, overcoming their neighbor’s fear and suspicion 
by acts of kindness. Mr. Crosby says: “It is love that 
the DouKhobors want in life and which they freely give. 
It was love that prevented them from learning to kill 
their fellows in the Russian army, and it was their too 
great love that made the Russian government force its 
best subjects to leave their native land. It wiil be 
Russia’s loss and Canada’s gain. If they can only teach 
us on this continent the folly and sin of war, the joy of 


Doukhobors 
in Canada. 


‘loving even one’s enemies, and the impossibility of doin 
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it with bombshells, their long pilgrimage and their years 
of hardship will not have been in vain.” 


The 16th of December, the third Sunday 
in the month, has again this year been set 
apart by the peace societies to be observed as Peace 
Sunday. It is to be hoped that a much larger number 
of ministers than ever before may devote at least a part 
of the day, or some other convenient Sunday near 
Christmas, to this great subject, the principles of which 
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lie at the very heart of the gospel of the kingdom of 
God, as preached by Jesus Christ. Never was a right 
voice from the pulpit on this theme more imperative 
than now. The Christian church, in spite of its weakness 
and faithlessness in certain directions, holds a command- 
ing position in the world. While men are groping about 
in spiritual and moral uncertainty, perplexed and often 
aimost in despair over the titanic confusions of the world, 
and ready to disbelieve in any divine order in human 
affairs, from every sacred desk in Christendom ought to 
sound out the condemnation of the prevailing materialism 
and brutality, and the strength, everlasting beauty and 
glory of the divine life of love and unselfish goodness. 
Only this faithfulness to its high mission can save the 
church from further decline, and civilization from going 
to wreck. A single Christmas time of absolute faithful- 
ness to Jesus Christ on the part of all the churches of 
Christendom, on the subject of the principles unfolded 
in the Sermon on the Mount — who knows but that this 
one vast, concentrated effort, if sincerely made, would 
turn back the tide of materialism and violence and end 
war forever? 

—— 


Brevities. 


According to a carefully prepared chart, used 

during the Peace Exhibit at Paris, there were in the 
decade from 1820 to 1830 four cases of international 
arbitration, from 1830 to 1840 eight cases, from 1840 to 
1850 six cases, from 1850 to 1860 fifteen cases, from 
1860 to 1870 tirenty-two cases, from 1870 to 1880 twenty- 
Jour cases, from 1880 to 1890 forty-two cases, and from 
1890 to 1899 sixty-three cases. These are most sig- 
nificant figures. 
; A notable discussion on “ War from a Christian 
Point of View” took place on November 15, at the 
Episcopal Church Congress at Providence, R.I. Captain 
A. T. Mahan, Bishop Hall of Vermont and others pleaded 
for war as Christian. Rev. L. H. Schwab, Mr. E. H. 
Crosby and others presented strong arguments showing 
that war is totally antichristian. We give in this issue 
Mr. Crosby’s address in full, and hope to give Dr. 
Schwab’s in our next. 


‘ The Nation says, with little exaggeration, that 
“the burning at the stake of a negro murderer in Colo- 
rado was attended by circumstances of deliberate ferocity 
which make it the most fiendish thing of its kind ever 
known in a northern state. ... The North has now 
surpassed the bloody instructions of the South.” What 
wonder when “deliberate ferocity” is at the present 
time a fad in the nation! 


. Itisacurious commentary on the change which 
has come over the spirit of our country, the nioral con- 
fusion into which we have fallen, that Sixto Lopez, an 
educated gentleman, writing enviable English, over- 
whelming an American University president in argu- 
ment, modest, self-restrained, refusing to talk politics, in 
this country purely to tell our people the truth about the 
Philippines in the interests of liberty, should be watched 
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by government detectives and threatened to be sent out 
of the country. 


A number of women at Buenos Ayres, Argentina, 
have formed a section of the Women’s Universal Peace 
Alliance. An important address on war was recently 
delivered at the first public meeting of this group, by 
Mr. Belisario Roldan, Jr., who took the ground that 
those nations which have cultivated war “have gone 
down with the fatal precision of a falling star.” 


The great Krupp works at Essen, Germany, turn 
out every ‘variety of iron and steel works, from railroad 
trains to machine tools. But the manufacture of war 
materials, though only a small part of the output, so 
dominates the public mind that few people know that 
anything else is manufactured there. 


The celebrated Hyacinthe Loyson has gone ona 
peace mission to Constantinople and Jerusalem, to do 
what he can to bring about better relations between the 
Mohammedans and the peoples of western Europe. 
Madam Loyson goes with him to promote the extension 
of the “ Alliance of Oriental and Occidental Women,” 
of which she is the founder, and of which Princess Nazli, 
of the family of the Khedive of Egypt, is the honorary 
president. 


Under the title of “‘ Voices of Peace,” H. Lavinia 
Bailey, secretary of the Peace Association of Friends in 
America, has compiled a useful little book of selections 
of peace articles and poems for use in public and parlor 
meetings. The collection contains about forty selections, 
and the price is twenty-five cents. It may be procured 
at the oftice of the Association, Richmond, Ind., or of 
Mrs. H. J. Bailey, Winthrop Center, Me. 


In a recent address at Philadelphia, Wu Ting 
Fang, Chinese Minister at Washington, said that, with 
exceptions, the missionaries have done much good in 
China and have not been the cause of the trouble. The 
ill-feeling, he said, is due to the general attitude of 
foreigners who treat the customs, traditions and institu- 
tions of the country with contempt. 


, Secretary Root, now on a visit to Cuba, says that 
he is agreeably surprised to find the Cubans an enlightened 
people, instead of only partially civilized, as from news- 
paper reports he had been led to imagine. He “ expects 
soon to see a free, self-governing republic in Cuba.” 


‘ During the past five years England has supplied 
the Chinese government with 190 field and position 
guns, with over 60,000 rounds of ammunition; and 297 
machine guns, with 4,250,000 rounds of ammunition. 
Germany has furnished possibly even more. There is no 
greater stupidity than to follow such a course of greed 
as arouses intense hatred, and at the same time out of 
the same spirit of greed to be arming that hatred with 
the deadliest weapons. 


. Prof. Goldwin Smith of Canada, in a recent 
pamphlet, warns the people of the United States against 
the dangers of imperialism, and strongly counsels us to 
have nothing to do with an alliance with Great Britain, 
as proposed by the English Tories and plutocrats. 


The Free Presbyterian Church and the United 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland have now, after long 
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discussion and effort, become one body, the United Free 
Church. That is Christian and brotherly. 


In a recent article in the Nuova Antoloyia, Ex- 
Premier Crispi of Italy explains that the Triple Alliance 
of Germany, Austria and Italy was not primarily, on the 
Italian side, his work, but that of Mancini and de Robilant. 


: General MacArthur’s report from the Philippines 
shows that in the four months ending September 1, this 
year, 268 Americans were killed, 750 wounded and 55 
captured, while the Filipino losses were 3,227 killed, 694 
wounded and 2,684 captured. 


At the great Anglo-French labor demonstration 
in Paris on the 28th of October, organized by the labor 
party in France, Mr. W. Pickles, president this year of 
the English Trades’ Union Congress, presided, and read 
an address issued by British labor leaders, urging workers 
everywhere to impress on their governments respect for 
human life and the establishment of universal peace. 
Tue address aiso condemned that large section of the 
press, owned and controlled by unprincipled capitalists, 
which stirs up ill-feeling between the peoples of different 
countries. 


The Boston Beacon of November 10, comment- 
ing, in an excellent editorial, on the burdens and perils 
of European militarism, says that “there is a lesson in 
these gloomy prospects which some of our jingo states- 
men may study with profit to themselves and advantage 
to the American people.” 

y Secretary Hay, on behalf of the United States, 
has formally accepted the invitation of the Mexican 
government to participate in the Pan-American Con- 
ference to be held in the city of Mexico early next year, 


Because of the increased activity of the Boers, 
Lord Roberts has intimated that it is impossible to with- 
draw more British troops from South Africa. 


“ What is immoral for men to do, when acting 


singly, is also immoral for them to do when acting col- 
lectively as a nation.”"— The Morning Star. 


‘ “ Neither the obtaining nor the retaining of any 
trade is an object for which we may justly shed each 
other’s blood.”— Benjamin Franklin. 

The Hispano-American Congress, called for the 
purpose of promoting closer commercial and intellectual 
relations between the Spanish-speaking peoples of South 
America and the mother-country, Spain, opened its ses- 
sions at Madrid on November 9. Spain, Portugal, 
and all the South American republics except Bolivia, 
sent delegates. 


“For the first time within a century,” says Mr. 
A. H. Bright in a letter to the London Times, “the 
peace party have maintained their ground at a general 
election held during, or shortly after, a serious war.” 
The government majority of 152 in the House of Com- 
mons has been reduced to 132. 


The French budget for the coming year calls for 
an increase of about twelve millions of dollars in the 
appropriation for the army and the navy, to say nothing 
of the enormous cost of the expedition to China. 
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. “Dr. Hykes, agent of the American Bible Society 
in China writes that “a great and terrible famine is im- 
minent not only in Chili, but in Shansi and Honan as 
well, and it is estimated that at least three million people 
must die of starvation in the north.” War and famine 
are not “heavenly twins.” 


“A tenth part of that treasure which is annually 

expended by the different states of Christendom in un- 
christian warfare would supply forever the expense of 
establishments in every country, in which the morals of 
thousands would be amended, their idleness changed 
into industry, their profligacy into sobriety, their lives 
preserved for the public good, and the peace of society 
maintained.” — Richard Watson, bishop of Landaff, in 
1804. 
... The Congregationalist defines imperialism as 
“the policy of conquering other nations for the sake of 
the spoils,” and militarism as “the policy of maintaining 
a large standing army for the success of imperialism.” 


“To the Christian and to the Christian conscious- 
ness, war is the child of hell.” — Rev. J. Campbell 
Morgan. 

The English war office is experimenting with a 
new magazine rifle, which fires thirty shots in a minute, 
feeds itself with cartridges automatically, is one and one- 
quarter pounds lighter than the Lee-Metford, and costs 
one-third less to manufacture. Some of the inventors of 
these accursed instruments ought to get out an improve- 
ment that would bury the men shot to death, heal all 
the wounds made, care for all the widows and orphans, 
and pay all the taxes occasioned. It might not be 
amiss to have a praying attachment to the magazine. 


From Peace to War. 
BY KATRINA TRASK. 


I tell the tale of the dauntless Virgin, 

The unconquered West that rose like a star 
Out of the night in the dawn of the morning. 
Brave she came from the womb of her Mother; 
Brave she sucked of her Saxon breasts; 

Brave she rose when her days were accomplished, 
Counting not struggle, nor throes, nor anguish, 
Weaning herself from her mighty Mother; 
Crowning herself with her laurel crown; 
Learning her lessons from consecrate spirits, 
Lessons of life, and the creed of the Christ. 


Then she came forth in her virginal beauty, 

Dowered with plenty and girdled with peace, 

Singing a song that thrilled through the nations 

Pausing to hear her in wondering amaze. 

‘*Behold her!” they said. ‘‘We have fought since our birth- 


ery! 
We have fought and fought since time began; 

We have fought and fought, and what was the issue? 
Fight followed fight in dark sequence of sorrow, 

War brought forth war in endless refrain. 

Has she found the secret, this Western Virgin, 

The secret of reaching the root, not the branch? 

Will a new day arise in the wake of her shining? 
Shall we learn through her a mightier way ?”’ 


1900. 


But woe! ah, woe! this radiant Virgin 

Has yielded her powerful throne of peace, 

Down to the dust of the prize arena 

She has stepped, and is one with the wrestling throng. 
Now she is like to the numberless nations 

That have passed and repassed from age to age; 

That have taken the sword, and triumphed a moment, 
By the same two-edged sword to perish again. 

She has flung to the winds her measureless dower, 
Her beautiful garments are spotted with blood; 

The rhythmic sound of her song is broken 

By cannon boom and by dying moan; 

She has put from her brow her chaplet of laurel, 

And placed in its stead a crimson crown. 

It is laurel for Peace and laurel for Warfare, 

But, oh! the laurel is not the same! 

The one is alive as the burgeoning spring-tide, 

The other is red with the martyr’s blood, 

And parched as the enemy left on the plain. 


Oh! woe to the West when her song is silenced 

By cannon boom and by dying moan. 

Oh! woe to the West when she changes her chaplet 
From living laurel to crimson crown. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORK. 


War from the Christian Point of View. 


BY ERNEST H. CROSBY. 

(Address at the Episcopal Church Congress at Providence, 
R. 1., November 15, 1900, in a discussion on ‘‘ War from the 
Christian Point of View.’’ Papers were read upon this subject 
by Capt. A. T. Mahan, U.S. N., and the Rev. L. H. Schwab 
of New York, and a discussion followed in which the Rev. St. 
Clair Hester of Brooklyn, N. Y., the Rev. S. D. McConnell, D. D. 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., the Rev. G. R. Van DeWater, D. D., late 
Chaplain of the 7ist Regiment in Cuba, and the Rt. Rev. A. 
C. A. Hall, D. D., Bishop of Vermont, took part, the Rt. Rev. 
Wm. N. MeVickar, 8S. T. D., Bishop Coadjutor of Rhode 
Island, in the chair.) 

Do you recall the wave of horror that passed over not 
only this country, but the whole civilized world last 
summer, at the news of the burning of the German ships 
at Hoboken? The account of the agony and death of 
the imprisoned victims was almost too frightful to read. 
Again last month we shuddered at the report of the 
Warren Street explosions in New York. We are horri- 
fied at these things, and yet we Christians are taking an 
active and voluntary part in the production of just such 
explosions and conflagrations. Here is a picture of one 
of them drawn by a newspaper correspondent : 

“ Amid the thrashing machinery the dead were thick. 
The plunging beams racked and crushed the dead and 
dying. In the basement of this inferno firemen — some 
of them were still alive—writhed amid the furious 
flames. Some were dead and the fire danced over their 
torn bodies, wreathing the naked shapes with fire, and 
giving their features a look that no human being ought 
to gaze upon and live.” 

The Church has thanked God for that, in the name of the 
Jesus who said, “ Love your enemies,” and two Christian 
admirals (or their friends) have been striving to wrest 
from each other the responsibility for this hideous scene ! 
Nor is war on land any less horrible. Here is a view of 


the battlefield of the Atbara, in the Soudanese War of 
1898, taken from an English journal : 
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“There were black spindle-legs curled up to meet re- 
gimbleted black faces, donkeys headless and legless or 
sieves of shrapnel, camels with necks writhed back on 
to their humps rotting already in pools of blood and bile- 
yellow water, heads without faces and faces without 
anything below, cobwebbed arms and legs and black 
skins grilled to crackling on smoldering palm leaf.” 

This is an example of Christian influence in a Moham- 
medan country, the result of a ferocity of which the 
poor donkeys and camels would have been incapable. 
If Jesus had said, “ Blessed are the war makers,” and 
“Hate your enemies,” what better way could his fol- 
lowers have found to carry out his injunctions? 

But, after all, these are only external things. They are 
the outward and visible signs of a still greater inward 
and spiritual horror. War means hate. If any two of 
us —I do not care who — should determine now at this 
very moment to hack or squeeze the life out of each 
other, we should at once, as we fell upon each other, be- 
gin to hate with a deadly, relentless hatred. Every 
battle gives proof of this fact. In the affair of the 
“ Winslow,” for instance, early in the Cuban War, when 
a Spanish bombshell exploded on the deck of one of our 
gunboats, a war correspondent tells us that the men “ be- 
came frantic and cursed and yelled.” Lieutenant Mead 
adds that “the spectacle seemed to drive them crazy 
with the desire of banging the Spaniards off the earth.” 
In the famous charge of the 21st Lancers at Omdurman 
we have the same cursing and swearing, the men insist- 
ing with oaths on being led back to wreak vengeance on 
the enemy. The brother of General Howard of our 
army reports that a Christian soldier said to him (Was 
it General Howard himself ?), “I cannot bear to go into 
the presence of God so angry as I always become in 
battle.” What are we to think of the distinguished 
British colonel in South Africa, a favorite in the highest 
society and head of a crack regiment, who, when he was 
wounded, sat up propped against a tree and shouted out 
to his men to “exterminate the vermin”? or of General 
Baden-Powell, the only “hero” that England has been 
able to extract from her inglorious Transvaal War, who, 
in his recent book on “ Scouting,” says that “ man-hunt- 
ing” is a better game than foot-ball? or of the term 
“ pig-sticking,” now commonly applied in Great Britain 
to a bayonet charge? Here is an extract from the letter 
of an English officer printed in the London Times, the 
organ of respectability and aristocracy and religion: 

“ After the enemy was driven out, one of our squadrons 
pursued and got right in among them in the twilight, 
and most excellent pig-sticking ensued for about ten 
minutes, the bag being about sixty.” 

Rudyard Kipling is the poet laureate of brute force, 
but he has the realistic genius which faithfully shows the 
loathsome characteristics of the object of his admiration. 
In his poem on the “Torpedo” he speaks of the “hate 
that backs the hand” which sends the missile on its errand 
of destruction. Thatisaline of luminous insight. What 
but hate could send forth such a sinister monster, the fell 
amphibious reptile of machines? In his “ Drums of the 
Fore and Aft” Kipling speaks out even more plainly and 
distinctly. “You must employ,” he says, “either black- 
guards or gentlemen to do butchers’ work with e fliciency ” 
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War is “ butchers’ work” then, in the words of its chief 
champion, and the blackguard shares with the gentleman 
a special aptitude for it. It is hardly to be supposed 
that the blackguard becomes a gentleman on the battle- 
field: we must conclude therefore that the gentleman 
becomes a blackguard. And that this is the case we are 
assured by a recent letter from a war correspondent in 
South Africa copied from an English newspaper in the Vew 
York Times; and he tells us incidentally that he has passed 
his entire life among soldiers. Here are his words: 

“War raises to the surface the worst passions and 
vices of men, and whoever expects soldiers, whether 
they be English, French, Germans or boers, to act in the 
heat of battle as a gentleman would act in a London 
drawing room, has very little knowledge of the ferocity 
latent in human nature. When life and death are the 
stakes for which men play, chivalry and mercy are easily 
forgotten, and the original savage reappears, not much 
changed from the primeval time.” 

It is the “ original savage” then that we are asked to 
resuscitate within us in the name of Christ! And this 
savage spirit, of which I have given such abundant proof, 
is not a mere separable incident of war,— an abuse of war 
that could be eliminated,— but the essential spirit of war. 
There could be no war without it. One of our volunteer 
colonels in Cuba summed up the whole situation in a 
few words, when in a skirmish before Santiago he called 
upon his troops to “give the Spaniards hell!” I do 
not blame the words: any one —a bishop — might have 
used them under the same circumstances; but we as 
Christians, as a church, have no business to sanction 
such circumstances. 

Yes, war is hell, as General Sherman long ago told us, 
but he did not go on to tell us why. There is only one 
possible reason. Hell is not a geographical term; it is 
merely the expression of the spiritual condition of its in- 
habitants. War is hell because it transforms men into 
devils. And how naturally the terminology of hell 
accommodates itself to it! In different columns of a 
single copy of the New York Herald, describing, I think, 
different engagements, I read that the soldiers “fought 
like demons,” and “yelled like fiends.” It is all so 
natural that probably no one noticed it but myself. 
And so we found in the case of the burning Spanish 
ship the word “inferno” seemed the most appropriate. 

War is hate. Christianity is love. On which side 
should the Church be ranged ? 

War is hell. The Church is, or ought to be, the 
Kingdom of Heaven. What possible truce can there be 
between them ? 

And yet it is a fact that the Church favors war. Can 
you recall a single sermon condemning war, or even 
severely critical of it? A great movement against war 
has been going on in England during the past two years. 
I find among its leaders Frederick Harrison, the posi- 
tivist, Herbert Spencer, the agnostic, and John Morley, 
the atheist, but the whole bench of bishops has been on 
the side of bloodshed. In France the Church has given 
its unanimous support to the military conspiracy against 
Dreyfus, and left it to the free-thinking Zola to show 
“what Jesus would do.” In Germany and Russia the 
Church is the mainstay of military despotism. Is it 
true that things are so very different in this country? 
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OF PEACE. 
We have seen a great campaign conducted against war 
here since 1898. Has not the vastly preponderating 
influence in the Church been exerted against peace, with 
only here and there a lonely voice in its favor? Has a 
single religious newspaper opposed warfare ? 

Perhaps my own experience will have some interest 
for you, I have frequently spoken in behalf of peace 
during the past two years, and have tried to base my 
arguments on what seemed to me to be the highest 
Christian principles. You will be surprised to learn 
that the “common people,” as a rule, hear this message 
gladly. If you address a miscellaneous audience at the 
Cooper Institute in New York, for instance,—an 
audience of some fifteen hundred, composed neither of 
blackguards nor gentlemen,— and tell them, as I have, 
that war is a relic of barbarism which has no business 
to show itself at the end of the nineteenth century, 
they will cheer you to the echo, and scarcely a man 
will be found to make a protest. I have also spoken 
to audiences of educated Christians and I have found 
them cold. Only once were my hearers unanimous 
against me without an exception, and that was when I 
was invited to address a meeting of Protestant ministers. 
Even Captain Mahan admits that there have been such 
things as bad wars. Can any of you remember one 
so iniquitous that the Church did not give it her 
blessing? I am driven reluctantly to a conclusion 
which I only express here under a grave sense of duty, 
and that is that the churches are the chief strongholds 
in Christendom of the spirit of warfare. 

Is it strange, then, that outsiders should criticise us? 
A Japanese writer, Matsumura Kaiseki, uses this language 
in a recent article: “To the oriental Christian there 
seems to be something absolutely contradictory in the 
Gospel preached by the missionaries and the action of 
their governments.” And the eminent Jew, Max Nordau, 
is surprised to find that “The Church does not seem 
to see that it is blasphemy to ask of the God of love 
to look with favor upon murder and destruction.” May 
we not have something to learn from Jew and Gentile? 

This backwardness of the Church to do the work of 
Christ, while those beyond the pale are endeavoring to 
accomplish it, has a precise analogy in the history of the 
anti-slavery movement. It was such “infidels ” as Garri- 
son and Phillips that were fulfilling the obligations of 
the Church fifty years ago, while she was searching the 
Scriptures to find authority for a sin which the world 
had outgrown. War is going to be condemned by the 
conscience of the world just as surely as slavery was 
condemned. I do not say that wars will cease. Murder 
and theft have not ceased, and they are condemned by 
mankind. But I do say that war will be adjudged a 
crime, like other murders and robberies, and that those 
who take part in it will know that they are doing wrong. 
The only question is, What instrument will God use in 
bringing this about? Shall we allow him to use the 
Church, or shall we ask him to look for other agents ? 
It is because I believe the Church may still be persuaded 
to volunteer for this great task that I am here to-night. 
Why was not the Church — why was not our church — 
at the head of the movement to free the slaves; and 
why is she not to-day at the head of those who proscribe 
war as a survival of barbaric times ? 
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This matter of war is not to be settled by passing 
resolutions nor by enacting a new commandment with 
its “ Thou shalt not.” What is the teaching of Jesus? 
“ Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good 
to them that hate you, and pray for them which despite- 
fully use you.” I know that he meant those words 
literally because they appeal to what is deepest in my 
being. Search into your innermost hearts and see if 
you do not find the truth of these words attested there. 
The cure for war lies in the legacy of love which Christ 
left to us, of boundless love for the Father and of bound- 
less love for our fellow-men. We cannot love men with 
bombshells. May not the Church inspire in its members 
such a love for men —for Filipinos and Boers and all 
other men — that it will be impossible for them even to 
think of such a thing as thrusting a bayonet into another’s 
breast or slashing his face with a sabre? This does not 
seem to me an unattainable ideal. All that we need to 
do is to become as little children and look at war afresh, 
free from all the prejudices that a perverted education 
has rooted in us. We condemn arson, adultery, murder, 
burglary, lying and theft. War includes them all, and 
in a form more exaggerated, more self-evidently wrong, 
‘than any one of them taken alone. War repeals the 
Ten Commandments and explicitly places a portion of 
the human race outside the universal obligation of 
Christian love. 

Every age has had its barbarisms. We wonder now 
at slavery, at the hanging of boys for stealing a 
shilling, at imprisonment for debt, at the torture of wit- 
nesses, at the rack and thumbscrew and stake. All 
these things were supported by Christians and the 
Church. Are we to suppose that our age is the first 
without sanctified barbarisms? And if not, what bar- 
barism of the day is so conspicuous as war? No, it is 
an awful hallucination, a fatal delusion, that war can be 
Christian. Let us fill our hearts with love and look 
forth upon our enemies, if we have enemies, with that 
love, and we shall see clearly that a Christian war is as 
impossible as a Christian murder. 


War as a Means of Peace. 


If I were a millionaire, instead of giving more Bibles 
to all the schools, I would spend a few millions in dis- 
tributing through what a congressman would call “the 
homes of the land ” copies of a little book by M. Novikow, 
which was sent me from France a few years ago, “ Les 
Prétendus Bienfaits de la Guerre” (The Pretended Bene- 
fits of War). War is to this age of the world what the 
rescue of the Holy Sepulchre from the infidels or the con- 
version of the heathen was to the Christian of the middle 
ages. It is the crying evil of the time. To the 
promotion of war even the clergy of our day are openly 
or secretly devoted. Many modern parsons are really as 
busily engaged in stirring up strife as was Friar Tuck, 
and just as ready, if need be, to take a hand in the fray 
themselves; and this in spite of the fact that they have 
seen civilization contending for two thousand years for 
existence against the spirit of war and conquest. 

Man’s fondness for killing his fellow has been so in- 
veterate since the dawn of civilization that Christianity 
itself has been made an additional pretext for destroy- 
ing life. In fact, ever since then we find that man’s 
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principal and noblest occupation has been the destruction 
of his fellows. Of course he would not acknowledge 
that his object was simply destruction. At the outset 
only, as in the case of the Indians, did he admit that he 
meant simply to kill. He very soon began to give 
reasons for this killing; for instance, that the other fel- 
low wanted to kill him, or did not hold the true faith, 
or was the possessor of something which the aggressor 
desired for himself. One of the most desolating of Afri- 
can wars, at the beginning of this century, was caused by 
the gift to an African chief, by a British naval com- 
mander, of the lid of a brass soup tureen. As the chief 
wore it as a sort of breastplate, it excited the envy and 
hatred of neighboring potentates, who fought splendidly 
in order to secure it. 

But the worst wars in history have been caused by 
somebody’s failure to believe the right things about the 
next world. There has always been a body of persons, 
priests or ministers, who knew exactly what was going 
on in the next world, and egged on the warriors to kill 
the people who did not believe them. This caused what 
were called “religious wars.” To them succeeded wars 
about “the balance of power.” What “the balance of 
power” meant was, that somebody else was getting too 
strong for our comfort. There are traces of the religious 
wars to-day. The Philippine war is partly religious, we 
are told, and a good many bishops and parsons are pro- 
moting it because it gives a good chance of converting 
unbelievers. M. Novikow discusses these various causes 
of war, and he shows that in a very large number of 
cases the reasons alleged for war, even when very foolish, 
did not exist. 

Whether any particular faith or custom is good for 
humanity, we cannot tell @ priori. We find out, for 
instance, whether wars are foolish, mainly by the result. 
M. Novikow goes over the history of a good many of 
them, considering them, as their admirers say, as means 
of deciding disputes between nations. The vast ma- 
jority do not decide anything except which of the com- 
batants is the stronger for the time being. The Spaniards 
spent one hundred years trying to convert the Dutch, 
and failed. Louis XIV. tried for fifty years to make 
France the greatest military power in Europe, and was 
forced to confess, on his death bed, “gw il avait trop 
aimé la guerre” (that he had loved war too much). 
Spain tried to retain the hegemony of Europe and the 
possession of the American continent for three hundred 
years: she now has no fleet, has not an inch of soil on 
the American continent, and has no army of which any 
one is afraid. England tried to retain the northern half 
of America, and lost it. France, under Louis Napoleon, 
tried to subjugate Germany, and was defeated with 
frightful loss. Russia tried to seize Constantinople, and 
was defeated. England tried to exclude her from the 
Black Sea, and found all her gains gone in ten years. 
Austria tried to retain Italy, and lost it. America has 
been trying to annex the Philippines for two years, 
without success. Most of these things have occurred in 
our own time. I need not refer to Napoleon’s attempt 
to found a great European empire, and to the manner in 
which the attempt turned out. The most comic result 
of it all is, that we in America, who have seen all this, 
and who, we thought, had learned something from it, 
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have taken up the business of fighting just as the fore- 
most men of the older world have concluded that, as a 
means of deciding quarrels, war is a mistake. 

The principal use of Novikow’s book is in showing 
the absurdity of war: as a human occupation. He does 
not, however, discuss the actual causes of war as fully as 
he might. As a general rule, no causes of war are ever 
discussed until passions are aroused, and the war is on 
the point of breaking out. These causes will be found 
mainly in the education of young people. The young 
man is taught that somebody is going to attack his 
country, and that his highest duty is to defend it. His 
mind is familiarized from his school days with the idea 
that he will be called upon to fight in its defense. The 
feeling is consequently maintained that the natives of 
every other country are possibly enemies. Lord Salis- 
bury, for instance, who commits so many “blazing in- 
discretions,” astounded the English by warning them a 
few months ago that they ought to have targets for 
rifle-practice in their back yards, and must be con- 
stantly ready to repel foreign attempts to invade them. 
Chamberlain, the new radical apostle, hurled defiance to 
the four corners of the earth, and is strongly in favor of 
the embodiment of yeomanry. In fact, nearly all the ad- 
dresses at lyceums and at mechanics’ institutes point 
to the possibility of death on the battlefield as something 
that lies in every one’s path. The fact that wars are 
diminishing in number is concealed as far as possible. 
The fact that the increasing manufactures and commerce 
of the world indicate the devotion of a much larger pro- 
portion of time and attention than formerly to the arts 
of peace, is carefully ignored by political prophets and 
apostles. The condition of “our national defenses” is 
referred to with dread. In fact, nothing is left undone 
to keep alive the medieval apprehension that a nation 
which is not constantly thinking of or preparing for war 
is in danger at any moment of being attacked by some- 
body. 

One of the most comic illustrations of our unwilling- 
ness to devote ourselves to the things that make for 
peace was our choice of one who had been the captain 
of a man-of-war as one of our representatives in the 
deliberations of the Peace Conference at The Hague a 
year ago. Peace is a thing which, even more than any- 
thing else, needs to be promoted by men who believe in 
it and wish for it. A soldier, either naval or military, 
has been all his life wishing for war, and finding reasons 
for making it. To depute him to find reasons for being 
at peace with all mankind is very like the congressional 
device of referring a political measure to a hostile com- 
mittee. Perhaps there could not have been found, in 
the army or navy, a better man to be our delegate than 
Captain Mahan, but he was still a man whose fame and 
promotion depended on his mastery of the art of war. 
The result is, that in the articles he has since written on 
the subject of peacemaking, he generally treats it much as 
the French Deputy, on hearing that there were anarchists 
in his district, treated anarchy, through fear of losing 
anarchist votes: “ My friends,” said he, “there is a great 
deal of good in anarchy; only we must not abuse it.” 

So likewise “a world power” may have a little peace 
now and then, but it may have too much. It may, in 
order to procure peace, be guilty of base compliances, of 
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forgiveness of injuries. It must set men like Roosevelt 
of New York or Morgan of Alabama to putting things 
right in the world by frequent bouts of slaughter. The 
fact is, what our modern education needs more than 
aught else is the duty of keeping before the eyes of 
children the value of peace for nations as for men. 


- Preaching war at peace conferences is as ridiculous and 


needless as wearing swords at evening parties. We have 
tried for centuries the plan of training our young men 
to be ready to kill each other: why can we not try, 
during one generation, the plan of training young men 
to “do justice and love merey”?— EF. L. G. in the 
New York Evening Post. 


China as a Military Nation. 


HOLBROOK, 


BY DR. M. L. 


The Chinese minister to England has been interviewed 
by the editor of the Zwmanitarian on the condition of 
China. One paragraph of this interview ought to interest 
the lovers of peace. The minister was asked the ques- 
tion, “ Would you hazard any guess as to the future of 
your country?” to which he made the following reply: 

“T am sure that in time, a long time, China will be- 
come Europeanized. The forces of modern civilization 
are so great that in the long run no country, however 
exclusive and intolerant of their presence, is able to re- 
sist them. Whether for good or evil, I should not like 
to say. Once civilized, according to your ideas, we shall 
adopt your policies and methods; we shall develop our 
military resources ; we shall become a great fighting 
nation. And then—?” 

The last sentence was never finished. It is well it 
was not. But the inference as to what he meant is plain. 
China, with her 400,000,000 population, as a military 
nation, will not only be able to defend herself against 
any aggression on the part of western nations, but will, 
if so inclined, become the aggressor herself. And 
then —? 


How the Chinese Question should be 
Solved. 


DE MARTENS. 


BY MR. F. 


In an article recently published, discussing the Hague 
Peace Conference and its relations to the South African 
War and to China, Mr. Martens, who was one of the 
Russian delegates to the Hague Conference, gives a 
view of the relations of the powers to China which agrees 
entirely with the position which the ApvocaTE oF 
Peace has taken. No man in Europe is better qualified 
than he to speak authoritatively on the subject. He says: 


“The fundamental principles of justice and right 
remain, however, the same in regard to every nation in 
the whole world. These principles should be found 
equally applicable to the Chinese, who, in any case, form 
a great and independent nation of 430,000,000 human 
beings. Quite so; and yet if one is acquainted with the 
record of international relations with China, one will, in 
all justice, be deeply troubled at the remembrance of the 
dealings of the civilized powers with this ancient country. 
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No means of procuring commercial advantages, no oc- 
casion of obtaining influence at Pekin, were allowed to 
pass, provided success could be insured. This success 
was proclaimed wrbi et orbi, in a manner one can hardly 
understand, remembering that it was obtained from the 
wealth of China herself. Circumstances have changed 
a great deal since 1872, when China was compelled to 
open more of her ports, for ‘all life is a movement,’ 
as Leonardo da Vinci said. But there are still in exist- 
ence two quite different standards; one for the civilized 
nations of Christendom, and the other for China. 

“In proof of this emphatic observation, we are able to 
give a striking illustration. A well-known German 
traveler and writer, in a recent number of a Berlin re- 
view, dealt with the present crisis in China, in which 
country he had been. He explains the insurrection of 
the Chinese population against the foreigner by the 
unanimous desire of the Chinese that ‘China should 
belong to Chinamen.’ He states the object of this in- 
surrection as being the entire wiping out from China of 
foreigners, who compose a state within a state. Lastly, 
he asks: ‘Is it possible that any European state would 
permit her best ports to pass into the hands of the 
Chinese, her commerce to be under the control of 
the Chinese, her rivers to be sailed by Chinese ships (en- 
joying privileges not allowed to her own vessels), the 
whole of her provinces to be possessed and administered 
by the Chinese, her railways to be constructed and 
worked by Chinese, and, lastly, that the Chinese legation 
and her consuls should officially protect all the rights 
and immunities of these Chinese subjects? No Euro- 
pean or civilized state would ever tolerate such a 
condition of things in its territory.’ 

“The logical conclusion drawn from his premises is 
this: The Chinese have an incontestable right to alter 
the intolerable situation created by foreigners in their 
country. This is evident. But no! The German 
writer continues in the same breath as follows: ‘It will 
not be possible to pay regard to the sentiments of the 
Chinese people when the European powers shall have 
compelled them to sign the peace they dictate; the 
whole of China must be opened to the foreigner; all 
towns, ports and provinces must be made accessible to 
his untrammeled enterprise; in short, China must be 
‘developed’ (sic), if necessary even by force of arms, 
the bombardment of ports, and by war!’ 

“This way of solving the Chinese question is unfortu- 
nately the one most popular in Europe. But we take 
the liberty of not concurring in it, either in its main 
object or in its details. We cannot recognize any right 
whatever belonging to the Christian nations of imposing 
upon the Chinese an unscrupulous exploitation of their 
natural riches; we are unable to concede to Protestant 
and Catholic missionaries the right of propaganda at the 
expense of the strength of the Chinese state; we recog- 


nize absolutely no legal title justifying the systematic 


poisoning of the Chinese by opium, the importation of 
which is imposed by force upon China; lastly, we ex- 
press in all sincerity our conviction that the Chinese 
have the same right to insist that ‘China should belong 
to Chinamen’ as Russians or English that their country 
should belong to them. 
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“In virtue of international treaties imposed upon the 
Chinese, they have been compelled to grant foreigners 
such privileges as do not exist in any other non-Christian 
country in the world. But no treaty is in being in 
virtue of which we could abolish the Chinese state and 
nation. This state and this nation exist to-day, and 
there is not the least chance of abolishing by a stroke 
of the pen a nation possessed of an advanced culture of 
forty centuries’ growth, and which constitutes a third 
part of the whole human race. 

“Therefore, I maintain that the civilized powers in 
settling their account with China should not endeavor 
either to increase the privileges of their countrymen in 
China, or favor by the exaction of new immunities the 
propagation of the Christian religion among the Chinese, 
or undermine the authority and the prestige of the 
Chinese government, or increase in the hearts of the 
Chinese people their hatred and animosity against all 
foreigners. If the powers at present acting in unison 
upon Chinese soil allow themselves to be carried away 
by request from traders or missionaries to extort new 
privileges from the Chinese, and if they force the govern- 
ment at Pekin — under pretext of obtaining satisfaction 
for the murders and crimes it has committed — to abdi- 
cate its sovereign rights, any treaty of peace with China 
will only serve as an armistice. After a short lapse of 
time, new troubles, murders and crimes would be com- 
mitted in China against the foreigners, and more bloody 
wars would be inevitable. 

“If, during this period of forced repose, China con- 
scientiously prepared herself for the future struggle, if 
she created a well organized army, the new conflagration 
would be still more prolonged and more dangerous for 
the Christian nations. Theirs would be the responsi- 
bility of paving the way for this formidable struggle 
with a nation of 430,000,000 men; a responsibility on 
the part of the governments of the civilized world to the 
generations yet unborn. 

“In any case, Russia, whose frontier stretches for 
6,250 miles alongside that of China, would not hesitate ; 
the Russian nation desires to continue the relations of 
good neighborliness and peace with China which have 
lasted for centuries, and does not wish to always have 
to be on the gui vive with an awkward and angry 
neighbor. By upholding even in this war the interests 
of peace with China, Russia certainly acted in the spirit 
of the Hague Conference, which aimed at guaranteeing 
the interests of peace not only in the present, but also 
in the future. 

“For Europe and the civilized world the critical 
moment has come in which must be settled its future 
relations with China. If Europe is anxious to prevent 
explosions of hate on the part of the Chinese, she will 
respect their immutable right to a national and in- 
dependent existence. In this case Europe will guarantee 
acalm and peaceful future, and in doing this she will 
be acting in the spirit of the Peace Conference. 

“Tf, on the contrary, Europe gives way to her hatred 
against the Chinese and uses her victories to extort from 
their government new concessions, both unjust and 
offensive, this great nation will in the future continue to 
constitute an incalculable danger to the peace of the 
world.” 
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The Historic Development of the 
Peace Idea. 


BY BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD, LL. D. 
( Coneluded.) 

The fourth of the seventeenth century events alluded 
to was William Penn’s Holy Experiment in goverment 
on peace principles, inaugurated on this side of the 
Atlantic in 1682. With this must be coupled his Plan 
for the Peace of Europe, published eleven years later in 
England, a scheme free from the destructive contradic- 
tions of the Great Design. Penn’s experiment in practi- 
cal peace politics, the first of its kind in history, lasting 
more than half a century, has become almost an inherent 
part of the moral consciousness of the modern political 
world, and it is becoming every year more effective in 
creating a belief that war is always honorably avoidable 
if men sincerely wish it to be avoided. 

The works of these four men in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, unlike as they were, were not isolated and dissociated 
events. They all sprang, on their earthly side, from 
the same root. They were the expression of the growing 
sense of brotherhood, as yet scarcely conscious of itself, 
which Christianity had been silently creating, and of the 
developing consciousness of the inhumanity of war, felt 
even while men fought, gloried in combat, and lost their 
heads in the delirium of victory. They were heaven-be- 
gotten efforts, certainly, but they had their place in the 
providential historic development of the Christian world. 
Their immediate effects on the world as a whole were not 
large, but one has only to study them in the light of subse- 
quent history to see what powerful seed-forces they were. 

The movement of thought and purpose which these 
men of the seventeenth century interpreted with such 
insight and courage went steadily on into the eighteenth 
century. It found a number of distinguished representa- 
tives in different fields. The work of Grotius in inter- 
national law was carried forward by Puffendorf, Vattel 
and others. The schemes of William Penn and Henry 
the Fourth were reproduced in France by the Abbé de 
St. Pierre (1713) and Rousseau, and later in England by 
Bentham. Adam Smith and Turgot, toward the close 
of the century, drew from eccnomics powerful arguments 
for international intercourse and friendship. Poetry 
also, in this fruitful era, came forward to support the 
growing demand for peace, and Lessing and Herder 
uttered the new thought in verse. Even before the 
seventeenth century had closed philosophy, through 
Locke, Leibnitz and Montesquieu, had made its protest 
of reason against war. The last years of the eighteenth 
century gave us Kant’s great tractate on “Perpetual 
Peace,” in which was uttered for the first time the idea 
of a federation of the world in an international state 
built upon republican principles; and Kant’s thought 
was vigorously sustained and ee by his followers, 
Fichte and Schelling. 

For the most part the peace work of the eighteenth 
century was still theoretical and ideal. There was little 
attempt at the practical. The time had hardly come for 
it in any general way. Opinion was still too feeble and 
unintegrated. The Friends as a body continued their 


peace protest, but in a very traditional way, and many of 
them failed in the hour of testing. The colony of Penn- 
sylvania abandoned the standard of Penn and fell away 
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into the general condition of society round about. In 
the unfolding of ideas, theories and projects of peace the 
century, was very prolific, but not until near its close did 
the movement veer much toward the practical. There 
were here and there some unimportant arbitrations, but 
they had little juridic character and passed almost un- 
noticed. They were mere temporary expedients of a 
personal rather than of a social character. The conten- 
tions and destructive conflicts of peoples and nations 
went on almost unrelieved. Diplomacy itself, which is 
essentially an instrument of peace and originated as such, 
was swept away and turned into an instrument of pro- 
moting war and conquest. The eighteenth century, in 
spite of St. Pierre, Bentham and Kant, and the growing 
undercurrent of thought and aspiration represented by 
them, closed with Napoleon overshadowing Europe and 
war still on the throne. 

It is a noteworthy historic fact, deserving mention in 
connection with the opening of the present century, that 
the movement for the abolition of war and that for human 
liberty have gone hand in hand. Wherever the sense of 
liberty,.civil or religious, became well developed, respect 
for the rights of other peoples appeared, and with it the 
feeling that war ought to cease and peace prevail. The 
two are really parts of the same movement, for slavery 
and war spring out of the same spirit. The demand for 
peace is a demand for justice, equal rights and universal 
liberty. William Penn was as consecrated to liberty as 
to peace. He understood that without the former the 
latter is impossible. The author of “Perpetual Peace” 
was so passionately devoted to liberty that when he 
heard that a copy of the “ Declaration of the Rights of 
Man” had arrived from France, he ran across the uni- 
versity campus at Kénigsberg, a thing which he had 
never been known to do before. On the 14th of May, 
1790, the French Assembly, which met in the interests 
of liberty, solemnly decreed the abolition of war. The 
founders of American liberty had a great fear of war and 
of standing armies, and left no place for war except as a 
last resort in the defense of liberty and rights. Most of 
the leaders of the anti-slavery movement — Whittier, 
Garrison, Jay, Ballou, W right, May, and others — were 
absolute peace men. There is no record of a real peace 
man who has not been an uncompromising friend of 
liberty, though many friends of liberty have failed to see 
that they ought consistently to be absolute opponents of 
war. The liberty mov ement of this and the last centu 
resulting in independent republics in the New World 
and constitutional governments in the Old, has seen the 
peace propaganda spring up and develop simultaneously 
and almost coterminously with it. The nation which has 
taken the lead in the development of liberty and the 
creation of institutions founded thereon has also led in 
the movement for the abolition of war, both on its senti- 
mental and its practical side. 

This century has seen a remarkable evolution of the 
movement for peace along many lines. The movement 
has not only become much more extended, but it has 
also become thoroughly organized and strongly practical. 
It has not, however, lost any of its idealism. It has 
deepened and widened on its sentimental side quite as 
much as on its practical side. For every peace idealist 
whose name comes to us from the past two centuries, 
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our own furnishes scores. Noah Worcester, William 
Ladd, Jonathan Dymond, William E. Channing, Charles 
Sumner, Adin Ballou, Thomas C. Upham, Elihu Burritt, 
William Jay, John Bright, Richard Cobden, Henry 
Richard, Hodgson Pratt, Victor Hugo, Charles Lemon- 
nier, Frederic Passy, Bertha von Suttner, David Dudley 
Field, E. T. Moneta, Fredrik Bajer, Sheldon Amos, 
Bluntschli, Leone Levi, Leo Tolstoy, John de Bloch, and 
Nicholas the Second, to mention no others, have all been 
primarily peace idealists. Some of them have been 
nothing else, and have been none the less useful for 
that reason. But the strong idealism which has char- 
acterized the century’s peace efforts has not prevented 
them from being singularly practical. In recent years 
the labors of the friends of peace, both in their individual 
and their organized capacity, have consisted largely in 
efforts to secure the adoption of pacific methods of set- 
tling disputes. 

The bare mention of the list of names just given — 
and it could be added to indefinitely — gives a vivid im- 
pression of the great expansion of peace thought and 
work as compared with former centuries. When the 
century opened not a peace society existed. There was 
no thought of organization. There had been no coépera- 
tion of thinkers and workers, if it can be said that there 
were any workers. The Friends had not gone beyond 
their own borders to cooperate with others. But since 
1815 organization has been effected and developed to 
such an extent that there are to-day peace associations 
and unions to the number of more than four hundred, in 
no less than fifteen countries, numbering many thousands 
of adherents, coming from all classes of society. Besides 
these, many other organizations — church clubs, women’s 
clubs, the W.C.'T. U., working men’s unions, etc. — 
give peace a large place in their programs. Between 
these numerous friends of peace in different countries a 
close bond has been formed. Peace congresses and con- 
ferences are a part of the settled order of the day. The 
International Peace Bureau at Berne, in existence now 
for eight years, has made the union permanent. In 
Kant’s day statesmen were so far from giving peace any 
place in their thought that he delicately apologized to 
them in his “ Perpetual Peace” for venturing to suggest 
that his treatise might not do them any damage. To-day, 
only a hundred years from his time, the largest peace 
organization in existence, the Interparliamentary Peace 
Union, with fifteen hundred members consists wholly of 
statesmen, who meet annually in the capitals of Europe 
to promote the settlement of international differences by 
arbitration. One can easily imagine Kant running again 
across the university campus at knowledge of this re- 
markable organization. 

At the beginning of the century there had been no 
cases of international arbitration worth mentioning. 
Since then the method has come into general use, more 
than one hundred important cases having been settled 
by this means, All the civilized nations have had re- 
course to arbitration, some of them many times. Diffi- 
culties of almost every sort have been adjusted in this 
way. The legislatures of nearly all the civilized nations 
have passed strong resolutions favoring the employment 
of arbitration in the adjustment of disputes. In industrial 
controversies the principle of arbitration has made no 
less signal progress. The labor organizations and the 
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socialist movements representing millions of both men 
and women are placing themselves everywhere against 
war and standing armies as instruments of tyranny and 
economic oppression. International law as a means of 
preventing and mitigating war has also made great ad- 
vance since the opening of the century. It has given us 
the principle of neutrality, which prevents war from 
spreading and involving a whole group of nations, as was 
the case not a century ago. It has given us the Red 
Cross, which pitches its tents of mercy right in the midst 
of the blood-red field. It has carried the principles of 
right and justice a good way into the chaos of inter- 
national affairs. It operates over a wide field of interna- 
tional relations in time of peace, cultivating acquaintance, 
friendship and restraint of passion. In time of war it 
prevents, in considerable measure, cruelties and suffer- 
ings forming no necessary part of fighting and cam- 
paigning, but which formerly attended every war. 

The peace idea has entered deeply into the century’s 
literature. You could count on the fingers of two hands 
all the works on peace which appeared prior to the year 
1800. Since then a body of special peace literature has 
grown up so extensive that it is doubtful if fifty 12mo 
pages would hold the bare list of titles of books and 
pamphlets which have been published. This takes no 
account of the innumerable articles which have appeared 
in recent years in the magazines and newspapers, nor of 
the treatment of the subject in general literature by 
authors like Tennyson, Whittier, Longfellow, and many 
others of equal or less note. 

At no previous time in history have the natural peace 
forces — association, trade, commerce, travel, and the 
like — operated so powerfully as within the last fifty 
years. Modern methods of intercommunication have put 
all parts of the complex modern world into incessant 
touch with each other. The daily rubbing, grinding and 
clashing of these parts occasionally result in a dreadful 
clash of war which horrifies us, but the general effect is 
exactly the opposite. Men are thereby brought into 
fuller knowledge of one another, are trained in self-re- 
straint, are made more patient and forbearing, and are 
led to see and feel their interdependence and their power 
of mutual service. Thus is worked out in a practical 
way the feeling of universal kinship and brotherhood, to 
take the place of, or rather to enlarge, the narrow idea 
of family kinship which has controlled the world in the 
past. This practical enlargement of vision, of sympathy, 
of community of interests, is developing, rather has 
already developed, among the masses of men a general 
fear and abhorrence of war which not even the most 
popular particular war long interferes with. Just here 
lies the largest practical gain which the cause of peace 
has made. 

The Hague Conference, held a year ago, into the de- 
tails of which I cannot now go, was the last and largest 
practical expression of this long historic development 
of the peace idea. Though it met purely for peace pur- 
poses, though it represented four-fifths of the earth’s sur- 
face and population, though it did its work in a large, 
generous, most brotherly and harmonious spirit, the Con- 
ference has not been comprehended by many even of the 
friends of peace. If it had resulted in the death of a lot 
of people and the sinking of a war-fleet, it would by 
certain folk have been pronounced a great success in 
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peace making! Even peace men have not got altogether 
beyond the theory that the value of an event is to be 
determined by the noise and claptrap attending it. This 
great Conference, composed of men of the highest attain- 
ment in international affairs, sat for ten weeks, and re- 
sulted in the creation of a scheme for a permanent 
international court of arbitration, which has already been 
ratified by several of the governments represented. The 
setting up of this court, which is now assured, marks the 
close of a wonderful century in the development of 
the movement for international peace. It likewise marks 
the opening of a new page in the history which, unless 
all signs fail, is sure to be more wonderful than the last. 

Reasoning purely from the history already made, we 
may easily construct, on the foundations now well laid, 
the temple of international peace which another hundred 
years will see largely completed. All the forces which 
have hitherto been working are mightier to-day than ever 
before. What made the Hague Conference will make 
others like it. What brought the permanent court of arbi- 
tration into existence will cause the ultimate reference 
to it of all international controversies. What has made 
the new peace center in South America, where two gen- 
eral treaties of arbitration have been drawn, between 
the Argentine Republic and Italy and between the same 
republic and other neighboring ones, will work on in the 
development of other centers. What created the present 
crude, but none the less real world-society, will enlarge and 
perfect it, until not a foot of the earth’s surface and not 
a man of its inhabitants remains unsocialized and unfed- 
erated with the rest. The international competitive 
system, which has grown largely out of selfishness, am- 
bition and greed, is nearing its end. The great arma- 
ments springing therefrom, which are crushing the world 
with their burdensomeness and threatening to wreck 
civilization, have grown so intolerable that they cannot 
long survive. Christianity, commerce, industry, labor, 
education, social culture, the common weal, in their 
recent development, are all against war. However dis- 
couraging present appearances may seem, its days are 
nearly numbered. It will die hard, but die it must. 
History has already written its death-warrant on the wall, 
and whatever God has written in history is written. 

I ought not to close this paper before a religious gath- 
ering like this without saying one thing more. Jesus 
Christ has been behind the peace movement in all its 
phases. There was no such movement until he came. 
He set forth the great principle of the divine kinship of 
men which inspired it. Ie exemplified this in an ex- 
ample which has ever since been like a sun in the social 
heavens. He kept the spirit and hope of peace alive 
through all the dark centuries. It was he who revived 
them in the seventeenth century, and strengthened and 
developed them during the eighteenth. Through his 
inspiration Christian men and ministers of the gospel 
gave us the organized peace movement of this century. 
During no inconsiderable periods of the century dis- 
ciples of his have furnished its chief and practically only 
support. Until quite recently most of the distinguished 
advocates of peace have been Christian men and women. 
The record which the peace movement has made is 
fundamentally due to them. Profoundly grateful as we 


must be to the distinguished men and women beyond 
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the pale of the Christian profession who in recent years 
have been among the chiefest apostles of the cause, yet 
fidelity to historic fact demands the recognition of the 
primacy of Christianity in the founding and developing 
of the work of peace. 

I am sorry to have to say that, while through individ- 
ual men Christianity has led the whole historic peace 
movement, the church as a whole has been criminally 
unfaithful, and does not yet show any marked tendency 
to return to the original Christian position, or any high 
position, on the subject of peace. An increasing number of 
its members are, however, returning to that position. Tol- 
stoy, whom the orthodox Greek Church has just excom- 
municated for his arraignment of her barren formality and 
her support of war, is not the only man of primitive Chris- 
tian thought on the subject. It would be easy to find a good 
two hundred thousand of like principles in different parts 
of the earth. In the mission field a number of the great 
pioneers —- Livingston, Titus Coan, J. Hudson Taylor — 
have renounced all dependence on carnal weapons even 
for self-defense. Many of their less known followers 
and coworkers share and practice their views. 

The evolution of the peace movement ought to proceed 
much more rapidly within the church than without. Is 
it doing so? One feels the sting of pain when he sees 
the church and its ministry lashed by outsiders,— splen- 
did men and women of peace,— because so many pro- 
fessed Christians and so many preachers of the gospel 
uphold the system of war, or particular wars, which 
these outsiders see cannot live an hour in the light of 
the New Testament. In our endeavors to promote the 
development of the peace cause, we must begin our 
judgment at the house of God. We must insist, with 
every artifice of appeal, that those who call themselves 
by Christ’s name shall be true to Christ’s spirit. We 
must keep in the forefront of all our work the great 
principle of human brotherhood, without which Chris- 
tianity is not Christianity, but at best only a refined 
religion of self-righteousness. This principle of brother- 
hood is the great instrument with which we must work. 
It is only in its enlargement and ever wider practical 
application that the idea of social and international 
peace came into existence. It is the central pillar on 
which the new international court of arbitration must 
rest for its permanence and efficiency. There cannot 
be further development unless this principle is given a 
larger place. It is far from triumphant to-day, even in 
Christian society. There is disloyalty to it in a thousand 
ways of which men are scarcely conscious. There is 
retrogression from it in certain high places. If history 
shows anything plainly, it shows that sense of kinship 
and brotherhood is the root from which all peace springs. 
This lesson of history must be taken more seriously to 
heart, and must be given the widest world-application 
by all those who seek to bring in the era of world-peace. 

While God by the ordinary course of his providences 
is working out the spirit of fraternity and peace by the 
great social and economic forces operating naturally in 
society, it is the Christian’s high privilege to hasten the 
movement by following his Master in the life of self- 
sacrificing and universal love which cannot possibly from 
self-interest kill a human being, but which gives life 
freely and ungrudgingly to save men of all classes and 
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conditions. So far as lies in our power, we must not 
allow to be set up or kept up anywhere within the church 
the walls between classes, races and nationalities which 
our Master leveled to the ground. We must declare our 
faith in the brotherhood of mankind and the sisterhood 
of nations in the face of the spurious patriotism which 
in its pride of country and race rides roughshod over 
uncivilized races and weak peoples, and is always watching 
for an opening into which to drive its self-seeking power. 

At the point of development which the peace move- 
ment has reached, this is the supreme service which the 
Christian church, in all its membership, is divinely com- 
missioned to perform. If the church, which is now a 
commanding institution in the civilized world, is willing 
to lose its life in this way with the Master, it shall find 
it again at no distant day in a world at peace at the feet 
of the Prince of Peace. 


New Books. 


La Fepgérarion pve wEvrore. By J. Novicow. 
Paris: Félix Alcan, 108 Boulevard Saint-Germain. In 
four books. 12mo. 805 pages. 

This book, by the eminent Russian sociologist of 
Odessa, is the most important contribution to the growing 
literature of arbitration and peace since the publication 
two years ago of John Bassett Moore’s “ History of Arbi- 
tration” in six volumes and John de Bloch’s “The 
Future of War,” also in six volumes. Mr. Novicow’s 
new work is not so extensive as either of these latter, but 
in its own field it is quite as comprehensive and exhaus- 
tive. In some of his former works, “The Conflicts 
between Human Societies,” “The Waste of Modern 
Societies,” ““ War and its Pretended Benefits,” he had 
treated more or less fully of different phases of the 
question of peace and war. In this book he covers the 
entire ground, from the sociological point of view. 

The work is profoundly ethical also, though not start- 
ing from the ethical point of view. The immediate 
occasion of the undertaking of the writing of the book 
‘was the breaking out of the Spanish-American War, 
which Mr. Novicow considers one of the most ill-con- 
sidered and needless wars which have ever taken place. 
When this war broke out he felt “the imperative duty,” 
as he says in the preface, to lay aside other projected 
works and undertake this. The book is written through- 
out with the warmth of emotion and the sustained interest 
which come only of genuine conviction. It does not on 
this account, however, lose in critical acumen and clear- 
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ness of insight. On the contrary, the treatment is all 
the more true and logical. One wonders, after reading 
the thorough-going demonstrations by which he breaks 
down all the strong defenses as well as flimsy excuses of 
war, how any one can any longer retain intellectual self- 
respect and still believe in what Mr. Novicow calls “ the 
bankruptcy of reason.” 

In Book I. he discusses the nature of federation, its 
economic benefits, the political security which it would 
ensure, and various general advantages both to individ- 
uals and to states. In Book II. the obstacles are described. 
These are the desire for territorial expansion, the pres- 
tige of war, the sociological errors of the militarists, the 
interests created by militarism, national chauvinism, 
false ideas of international justice, race hatred, the egoism 
and short-sightedness of nations, the illusions of national 
self-righteousness, custom and the traditions of diplomacy, 
and what he calls “‘ poverty of imagination,” the seeming 
incapacity of states to imagine themselves in any other 
condition than that in which they find themselves. It is 
difficult to conceive a finer piece of keen, searching, 
comprehensive analysis and criticism than this part of 
the work contains. He shows most conclusively that all 
seeming obstacles to federation are “ phantoms without 
objective reality, pure chimeras, created by ignorance 
and human pride.” 

In Book III. the forces favoring federation are con- 
sidered, namely, economic organization and development, 
the expansion of ideas and of mental horizon, the develop- 
ment of ethical feelings and principles, the progress in 
political conceptions and organizations, national unifica- 
tion and the enlarged idea of patriotism, the growing 
sense of internationalism and universalism. The mili- 
tarism of the time he considers also to be working nega- 
tively, through the colossal burdens and dangers which 
it imposes, towards federation. 

In Book IV. are presented the ways in which federa- 
tion will be realized. The general march of social events, 
the organization of the peace movement, the steady 
growth of the number of anti-militarists, the development 
of international law both private and public, the organi- 
zation of international bureaus, international congresses 
and treaties, the Hague Conference, the extension of 
“ federated areas” of the globe, and the probable federal 
institutions of the future are, in this final book, discussed 
in a most interesting but conservative and common-sense 
way. The author believes in the ultimate federation of 
Europe in an international state, with a general govern- 
ment for the general interests and local governments for 
those which are local. 

If we should offer any criticism of this remarkably 
able and fascinatingly written work, it would be that it 
is too long. It is in reality a treatise in four volumes, 
and must hereafter be one of the standard books of 
reference in the literature of peace. It ought to be trans- 
lated into English and put into every library in the nation. 


A Century or American Diptomacy. By John 
W. Foster. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. Octavo. 497 pages. 

This work of one of our ablest, truest and best known 


diplomats supplies, if not a long-felt want, a want which 
everybody ought to feel. Our diplomatic history has 
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been a remarkable one. It has introduced, in many re- 
spects, a new spirit and purpose, and even method, into 
the handling of international affairs. Its results in the 
improvement of international law have been large. No in- 
telligent view of the relation of the United States to the 
rest of the world, during the more than a century and a 
quarter of its existence, can be reached without a fair 
knowledge of this diplomatic history. Mr. Foster, who 
has been in the State Department and had otherwise a 
large experience in international affairs, has, in a single 
volume, put the salient facts of this history within reach 
of any one who cares to know them. He gives us a suc- 
cinct account of our diplomacy in its infancy, and of the 
origin and growth of the State Department. His review 
gives an interesting sketch of the work of many of our 
most distinguished statesmen in the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, and of the obstacles which they had to 
meet. Franklin, Jay, Adams, Jefferson, Randolph, Picker- 
ing, Marshall, Madison, Monroe, J. Q. Adams, Clay, Van 
Buren, Livingston, Forsyth, Webster, Calhoun, Buchanan, 
Clayton, Marey, Cass, Seward, Fish, all appear in Mr. 
Foster’s pages in their “working clothes,” engaged in 
the great diplomatic negotiations and discussions which 
form a most intensely interesting thread in the history 
of the country. American diplomacy has done much for 
international arbitration, and this service receives due 
attention from the author. 

We are sorry that Mr. Foster stopped in his review 
with the year 1876. Most of our memories are very 
short. We hope he will add a chapter to the next 
edition of his book bringing the record down at least to 
the beginning of Mr. McKinley’s administration. This 
is essential to the fullest value of the work, which will 
henceforth be considered indispensable in every library 
of political literature. 

Diz HaaGer Leaves from the 
Diary of Bertha von Suttner. Dresden and Leipzig: E. 
Pierson. 310 pages, with an appendix of 57 pages. 

For those who read German this Diary of the Baroness 
von Suttner, written at The Hague in May and June, 1899, 
will prove a most entertaining book. It is not in any 
sense an official report of the Hague Conference, but a 
record of the daily observations and reflections of one of 
the ablest and most cultivated of the peace workers, who 


December, 


was at The Hague from the beginning to the end of the 
Conference. It not only records the progress of the 
work of the Conference from day to day as it was given 
out by the secretary, and commented upon in the daily 
press, but gathers up and preserves many side incidents, 
conversations between the Baroness and prominent 
members of the Conference, téte-d-tétes at intimate little 
breakfast parties, remarks and characteristics of promi- 
nent peace workers who came to The Hague, the fine 
courtesies shown by the Queen and the government, etc. 
The Diary is written in the charming literary style for 
which the authoress of “ Die Waffen Nieder” (Lay 
Down Your Arms) is so well known. It is a unique 
book, and the reading of it will be the next thing to 
having been at The Hague and seen for oneself. 


Worp anv Work or Davin J. Lewis. Compiled 
by Mrs. E. H. Lewis. Cincinnati: Office of the Revivalist. 


David J. Lewis, a pastor and evangelist among the 
Friends, was one of those rare spirits whose presence in 
humanity is difficult to explain on any ordinary prin- 
ciples. He was a man, not of much education and per- 
haps not always wisest in his conceptions and methods, 
but of unusual consecration, faith and energy. He had 
a powerful influence, as a man of God, over those among’ 
whom he worked. He was intensely opposed to the 
gospel of hate and arrogance so much preached and 
more practiced in our time. He did strong service for 
the cause of peace and goodwill in his ministry. He 
had an “extinguishable hopefulness for mankind.” This 
book is a record of his work, and gives some of his most 
characteristic utterances. 

Tue Home Circte. A collection of Poems by 
Robert W. Stout. Buffalo: The Peter Paul Book 
Company. 12mo. 284 pages. 

This handsomely bound, beautifully printed book is a 
collection of poems, “pure, chaste and instructive,” in- 
tended for the home circle. It is dedicated by the author 
to “The lovers of liberty throughout the world,” the 
leading poem in the collection being “The Song of 
Liberty.” Besides this, there are national and patriotic 
poems, poems of sentiment and affection, tales of adven- 
ture, types of women, and miscellaneous poems on many 
subjects. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

ArT. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose ofti- 
= and transact such other business as may come before 
them. 

ArT. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 


Publications of the American Peace Society, 


War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By Augustine Jones, LL. ; 


B. New edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $2.00 per hundred. 

Dymond’s Essay on War.— With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 

The Nation’s Responsibility for Peace.—By Benjamin{F. True- 
blood, LL.D. Price 5 cts., or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Nationalism and Internationalism, or Mankind One Body.— 
By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. New edition. 
Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Coming Reform— A Woman’s Word. — By Mary Eliza- 
beth Blake. New edition, 12 pages. $1.50 per hundred. 


The Historic Development of the Peace Idea.— By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL. D. 32 pages. 
per hundred. 


Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 
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A Permanent Anglo-American Tribunal. — Address at the 
Washington Arbitration Conference, April 23, 1896. By 
Merrill E. Gates, LL.D., President Amherst College. 24 
pages. Price 6 cts., or $2.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

A Permanent Tribunal of Arbitration. — By Edward Everett 
Hale, D.D. Price 5 cts. each; $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Text of the Hague Convention for the Pacific Settlement 
of International Disputes.— Price 5 cts. each. 

Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5centseach. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System: Its History, Tendency. and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

The Boys’ Brigade; Its Character and Tendencies. — By 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 8 pages. 
Price 75 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Topics for Essays and Discussions in Schools, Colleges, and 
Debating Societies, with a list of reference books. Sent 
on receipt of two cents for postage. 

Report of the Chicago Peace Congress of 1893.— Price 
postpaid, cloth 75 cts.; paper, 50 cents. 

Report of the Philadelphia Arbitration Conference, Febru- 
ary 22, 1896. 83 pages. Paper. Price 15 cts., postpaid. 

Report of the Washington Arbitration Conference, April 22 
and 23, 1896. In May and June numbers of the ADVOCATE 
oF PEACE. The two numbers 25 cts., postpaid. 
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cent History.— By Alexander Mackennal, D.D. Address 
delivered at the International Congregational Council, Bos- 
ton, September 22, 1899. Price $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

Ought Christians to Engage in War ?— By Josiah W. Leeds. 

16 pages. Sent free on receipt of postage. 

International Arbitration; Its Present Status and Prospects. 
— By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 19 
pages. Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

The Old Testament on War. — By George Gillett. 24 pages. 
5 ets. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Against the Teaching of War in History Text-Books. — By 
Josiah W. Leeds. One cent for postage. 

The Growth of European Militarism.— Price 20 cents per 
hundred, prepaid. 

William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 
5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

The Social and Moral Aspeets of War. — By Rev. Philip S. 
Moxom, D.D. Price, postpaid, 5 cents. $2.00 per hundred. 

The Coming Day of Peace. — By Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D. 
8 pages. $1.25 per hundred. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. Price, postpaid, 20 cts. 
per hundred. 

Hard Times. — Poem. By Ida Whipple Benham. Letter Leaf- 
let No. 2. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


Poor Harry, or the Terrible Exigencies of War. — Letter 
Leaflet No. 3. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


The Logic of War. — By Katrina Trask. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Woman and War. — By Ernest Howard Crosby. Letter Leaf- 
let No. 6. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Coals of Fire.— By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ 
African Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No.7. Price 
30 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 
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LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 


The Baroness von Suttner, Au- 
thorized English translation by 
T. Holmes. New edition, cloth, 
60 cts. 


THE TRUE GRANDEUR OF 
NATIONS. By Charles Sumner. 
Cloth, 50 cts. 


SOUTHERN HEROES; or rue 
Frrenps 1x War Time. An 
account of the sufferings and 
loyalty of the Friends in the 
South during the Civil War. By 
Fernando G. Cartland. Third 
Edition. $1.50. Five copies to 
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CHRISTIAN MARTYRDOM IN 
RUSSIA: An Account of the 
Persecutions of the Peace-loving 
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THE WAMPUM BELT; a Story 
of William Penn’s “ Great Treaty ” 
with the Indians. By Hezekiah 
Butterworth. An admirable book 
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Carlsen. 
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INTERNATIONAL ARBITRA- 
TION: Irs Past, PRESENT 
Furure. In French. By Michel 
Revon. Crowned by the Institute 
of France. 541 pages. $2.00. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 
NALS: A collection of the various 
Schemes which have been pro- 
posed. By W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
Cloth, 168 pages. Price, 75 cents, 
postpaid. 


PAX MUNDI. A concise account 
of the Modern Peace Movement. 
By T. K. Arnoldson, of the 
Swedish Parliament. Translated 
by P. H. Peckover. 70 cts. 
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THE FEDERATION OF THE 
WORLD. By Benjamin F. 
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